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Events of the leek. 


ConsInERING the many difficulties of temperament 
and policy involved in Mr. de Valera’s treatment of the 
Anglo-Irish negotiation, we think a hopeful view may be 
taken of it, if his reply to the Prime Minister and his 
two difficult but competent speeches in Dublin are read 
carefully and together. Let us, therefore, summarize the 
situation as it appears to us. 

* * ¥ 

(1) We have offered Catholic and Sinn Fein Ireland 
a form of true internal independence, but have rather 
misleadingly qualified it as an offer of Dominion status. 
This it is not, and de Valera has been prompt to detect 
this weakness, and to contrast it with the rather too 
sweeping assurance of General Smuts’s letter, which, in 
fact, is inconsistent (a) with some of the reservations in 
the British terms, and (4) with the refusal to acknowledge 
Ireland’s right to step out of the British connection. 

(2) Some of these reservations are conditional and 
unnecessary—e.g., the limitation of the defence force, 
and the enforcement of free trade—and their equivalent 
might be secured as the fruit of a rather more generous 
Treaty, offered in the form of an honorable under- 
standing between the two nations. 

(3) In these circumstances de Valera has not refused 
to continue the negotiation, which is the immediately 
essential point. He has simply affirmed his adherence to 
the idea of a Republic, while admitting that it is a 
“form ”’ of State freedom, and therefore not necessarily 
the only form it has taken or might take. 

(4) He is, in fact, well within the sphere of negotia- 
tion. It is Ulster which stands outside, refusing to 
advance on the Partition Act, and entrenching herself 
there. She, as always, is the obstacle to Irish peace. 
But the Cabinet has had to consider this attitude of 
hers, and, in view of it, may well have induced the Prime 
Minister to insist on some of the reservations. But if 
Ulster remains absolutely recalcitrant, this attitude must 
be open to modification. 

(5) De Valera has himself made Ulster a tender of 
great significance. He has offered to consider an entry 
into the ‘‘ Commonwealth group ”’ if Ulster will nego- 
tiate with him on the basis of Irish unity. This is a fact 
of capital importance, which indicates that Sinn Fein is 
not intransigent, but that Ulster may be. 

(6) The tone of the negotiations on the Irish side, 
if we except a slight (and very natural) rhetorical color- 





ing in the second de Valera speech, has been good and 
““ biddable.’? The tone and spirit of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
first communication were beyond reproach; that of his 
reply to de Valera was probably a little stiffened by 
Cabinet or party pressure, but remains substantially 
friendly and open-minded. 

(7) We conclude, therefore, that the negotiation 
remains open, though deeply anxious, and that each 
party to it intends a settlement which the other can 
accept with honor. 

* * * 

THE Prime Minister’s survey in Parliament on 
Tuesday of the results of the Paris meeting of the 
Supreme Council probably erred on the side of optimism, 
but in the main it was infused by a liberal spirit. One 
is not convinced by his assertion that the “alliance ’”’ 
with France is “as strong as ever,’’ but certainly the 
meeting showed that both parties to it dread a rupture 
even more than they dislike the discomfort of perpetual 
bickering. That a formal resolution to preserve the 
“alliance ’’ was passed, is itself a proof that it requires 
an effort of deliberate and calculating will to maintain 
it. On the Silesian question Mr. George said, frankly 
and truly, that the difficulty is due, not to any complica- 
tions in the issue itself, but to the determination of the 
French to import into it the extrinsic consideration of 
their “security ’’ in Europe. In plain words, they want 
to aggrandize the military power of Poland. 

* * * 

Tuat is to put it politely, for to most of us their aim 
seems not security but domination. Probably Mr. George 
was right in his contention that the issue could not have 
been referred any earlier to the League of Nations—in 
any event, it was not he, but the French, who delayed 
four months in calling a meeting of the Supreme Council 
after the pléhiscite. We discuss elsewhere the position 
of the League in this matter, but it is important to note 
that Mr. George has shed a new light on the procedure. 
He anticipates that the Council will not itself attempt 
to frame an award, but will refer it to a committee of 
jurists or an arbitrator, who will hear the pleadings of 
the two parties. To choose a single arbitrator, as in the 
Vilna case, where the Belgian, M. Hymans, has been 
flagrantly partial to Poland, would surely be very risky. 
The chief matter for congratulation is that all the Allies 
are pledged to accept and apply the award. 

* * * 


, 


MEanWHILE we think it right to offer our readers 
this informal view of an English observer well coinpetent 
to give it :— 

“The French seem to me often to say more than 
they mean in their newspapers and less than they mean 
in private conversation. And there is the old warning 
not to mistake Paris for France—a warning, however, 
which is not so forcible when a General Election is 
distant. On the whole, I am still inclined not to 
despair of the French situation—that is to say, I do not 
think that France is going permanently to be ruled by 
Nationalist and military ideas, and (though here my 
judgment may be quite at fault) I expect a distinct 
relief at the next General Election (1923). There is an 
undercurrent of sanity, which I think will gather 
strength every month that a breakdown is avoided. This 
Upper Silesian crisis has put vocal French opinion rather 
back to the condition of the Reparation crisis in the 
spring—but once we weather it (and we seem to be going 
to do so) there will be a return to the main stream of 
tendency. Public finance (which, to my non-financial 
mind, seems in Franco desperate) will have a very 
sobering influence. Further, Upper Silesia is teaching 
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them that they cannot rely on us to back them unques- 
tioningly, and though they abuse us vehemently for the 
time, I cannot believe that they will cut themselves 
entirely adrift from us and seek to dominate the Con- 
tinent by military foree—French, Polish, and Rou- 
manian. ... There is a large element in French 
directing circles who have the measure of the Poles. The 
business men are a sobering element. It is very remark- 
able (at least to an Englishman) that the present 
strongly Nationalist Chamber has never yet got a 
Government to its liking; it seems to have been, au fond, 
a little frightened of its own ideas; they may, of course, 
overthrow Briand and put in Poincaré when Upper 
Silesia is settled—or when they meet in October—just as 
a kind of geste, but their tendency is rather to 
punish Briand for a fait accompli which they will 
accept than to drive things to an extremity while still 
unsettled. Poincaré with Reparations and Upper Silesia 
no longer acute would not be so very mischievous.”’ 


* * * 

In dealing with the disputed question of the 
“sanctions,’’ the Premier passed very lightly over the 
unsatisfactory work of the Supreme Council. The 
French, unsupported, largely carried their point, for, 
against the bluntly expressed view of Lord Curzon, the 
military sanctions remain, and though the customs 
barrier will disappear on September 15th, the Allies are 
to retain their control of import licences into the Rhine- 
land, a measure designed to favor the importation of 
French luxuries against the rigid fiscal policy of Ger- 
many, which is bound to discourage all unnecessary 
imports. The most welcome passage of the speech was 
a plea for reducing the costly and irritating burdens 
imposed on Germany by the occupation and the various 
military controls. 

* * * 

WE welcome this argument, which we have ourselves 
often and strongly pressed, but we see small pros- 
pect that it will impress the French. One has now to face 
the cold fact that the financial condition of Germany is 
barely endurable, and is going from bad to worse. The 
mark stood on August 2nd at 294 to the pound. By last 
Tuesday it had fallen to 336, and it seems to be dropping 
in an accelerating ratio, which has risen from about five 
to twenty points daily. This is the result of efforts to 
make up the reparation payments by loans from Holland, 
and the printing of money, and it may also be due, in 
part, to the rush of imports into the Rhineland. In an 
impressive article in the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ Mr. Emil Davies, 
a good judge, reports, after a month’s tour in Germany, 
that there is no ‘‘ boom,”’ that she is living on credit, that 
prices are rising as ours fall, and that frequent strikes 
reflect and aggravate the general impoverishment. 

* * * 

Tue deliberations of the Supreme Council on the 
Eastern question were entirely negative. We and the 
French agreed to differ; neither of us is to support the 
Greeks or Turks officially, but it is stipulated that British 
and French capitalists may furnish munitions to either 
party—or both. This may be, as Mr. Chamberlain 
argued in the House, in accordance with the old doctrine 
of neutrality, but it is in flat contradiction with the 
Covenant of the League. It laid down the doctrine that 
the manufacture of munitions by private firms should 
cease. It follows a fortiori that the trade in them with 
foreign belligerents is condemned. Clearly finance thus 
acquires an interest in promoting war, and if its influence 
is at work, the result may well be visible in the impo- 
tence of the Supreme Council to stop this war. 
Mr. Lloyd George did indeed address an eloquent exhor- 
tation to the Greeks to be moderate in the hour of vic- 
tory, and his peroration was a general indictment of all 
war. His example at Versailles and his recent dealings 
The Turks are 
They have abandoned Ismid and may 


with the Greeks have been less edifying. 
still in retreat. 








not be able to defend Angora. But as the Grecks are 
raising their terms, peace seems more distant than ever, 
The only certain result will be famine. Already Reuter 
reports the devastation of the war-zone, the burning of 
the crops, and the crushing of the peasantry, first by the 
heavy taxation of the Turks and then by the still harsher 
measures of the Greeks. If this war goes on indefinitely, 
Asia Minor may soon be in the same plight ¢s Russia. 


* * * 


Tue first official reports from the new British Trade 
Delegation in Moscow paint an even more terrible picture 
of the Volga famine than we had derived from the Soviet 
reports. The number of the totally destitute is now given 
as 35,000,000; they are said to be living on weeds and 
rubbish, and immense numbers of children have been 
lost or abandoned in the panic flight of the villagers over 
desert steppes. The Prime Minister’s references in 
Parliament to the famine were marked by good sense and 
good feeling. He brushed aside much of the nonsense 
that has come from Paris about ignoring the Soviet 
Government in the work of relief. Nothing at all can 
be done without close co-operation. An administrative 
machine exists. The children will be in Soviet camps 
and schools. The police and the sanitary measures can 
only be under Soviet auspices. In the towns regular 
machinery for communal dinners has existed for years. 
The business of relief is to supply food, medicines, clothes, 
and shelter, and though it is right to insist on close super- 
vision and inspection by foreign agents, the actual work 
of distribution over an area bigger than France and 
Spain will have to be mainly in Russian hands. 


* * * 


Tue Germans are sending doctors. Our special 
part might well be, as Mr. George suggests, to lend 
officials familiar with Indian famine relief. Ths 
parallel, perhaps, is not so close as he supposes. In 
India one gathers the destitute to carry out useful work 
on irrigation and the like. But no outdoor work is 
possible in Russia between November and March. 
Before and after these months, the problem is to keep 
the cultivators on the land and to supply seed corn, so 
that next year’s crop may be saved. In dwelling on the 
possibility of Governmental help, Mr. George rightly 
insisted on the need of sending manufactured goods to 
Russia, so that the surplus of the few good crops outside 
the stricken region may be secured by barter. He 
hinted that if Russia wants credits she wust be prepared 
to acknowledge her repudiated foreign debts. It would 
be odious to make this a condition of charity, whether 
private or official, and we do not think that this was the 
Premier’s meaning. It would be a fair condition only 
if Russia is coming into the market for a considerable 
loan. Apart from this, there surely ought to be at once 
some free Governmental gift to the relief fund. Or can 
we spare £100,000,000 from the Exchequer to promote 
civil war in Russia and nothing at all to fight famine? 


* * * 


Tue Safeguarding of Industries Bill, declared by the 
Speaker to be a Money Bill, ran the gauntlet in the 
Lords this week on its ignominious road to the Statute 
Book. Lord Emmott, in moving its rejection on the 
Second Reading, remarked upon the strange turnabout 
which placed the conduct of this measure of Protection 
in the hands of a grandson of Peel, and Lord Crewe and 
various speakers tore its provisions to tatters. Its reduc- 
tion to absurdity is that (by reason of our treaties with 
other countries) it can only apply to France and Ger- 
many, and that our Ally will be heaviest hit at a 
particularly sensitive moment. Lord Crewe made the 
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point that, so far from this Bill being a continuance and 
fulfilment of the Paris resolutions, as was pretended, 
it was in effect a repeal of those resolutions and a denial 
of their objects. 

* * ® 


THERE was a good deal of feeling against the 
Speaker’s certification of the measure as a Money Bill, 
when in substance and express intention it was an act, 
or rather a mixed group of acts, of policy. Lord 
Midleton expressed himself with a good deal of asperity 
upon this action as being “ against public policy in that it 
withdrew a most debatable Bill from proper discussion 
by that House.’’ The Lord Chancellor launched his 
obvious gibe against the boomerang action of the Parlia- 
ment Act, and its backstroke at Lord Crewe, Lord 
Beauchamp, and the Liberal champions of that measure. 
Whether after its much tribulation this shameless measure 
will actually pass into law, and Protection of a particularly 
foolish and irritating form be added to our other troubles, 
remains a little doubtful. Two of the Lords’ amendments 
are of a rather crippling character. Lord Crewe has 
contrived to exempt agricultural materials from the Bill, 
the landlords rallying to the support of their historic 
industry. But why should agriculture be a most-favored 
calling and get its raw materials cheap, when some of 
the great manufacturing interests will have to sweat for 
theirs? The other amendment which was carried reduces 
the life of an anti-dumping order from three to two 
years. This curtailment gives the anti-dumping move- 
ment hardly any run at all, and, says Lord Peel, amounts 
to a rejection of the Bill. But the Lords can persist if 
the Government fail to allow them a clear month for 
debate. To do this the prorogation of Parliament would 
have to be delayed till September 12th. 


* * * 


THE composition and the terms of reference in the 
appointment of the Business Committe do nothing to 
dispel the mistrust which this strange device inspires in 
the House and outside. We were told that it was not con- 
cerned with policy. But the terms of reference give the 
lie to this statement. For the Commitiee is ‘‘ to indi- 
cate the economies which might be effected if particular 
policies were either adopted, abandoned, or modified.” 
At such a time as this it is obvious that distinctions 
cannot be made between policy and economy. They are 
inextricably interwoven. As to the personnel of the 
Committee, all are titled men, two sre members of the 
House of Lords, while the only member of the Commons, 
the Chairman, is a retiring Minister, of no political 
repute, and responsible for the Transport Department, 
whose extravagance has just received an official exposure. 
Three out of the five are railway magnates. No Labor 
man, and no representative of the harried and enfeebled 
middle classes, has a seat upon this strange board. 


* * * 


Tue decontrol of our railways formally restores them 
to their pre-war conditions, but with certain not unim- 
portant changes, administrative and financial. The four- 
group system is a frank acceptance of the disappearance 
of direct competition. The old control of the Board of 
Trade, with the Railway Commissioners, is largely super- 
seded by the new Railway Rates Tribunal, a representa- 
tive Council of officials and men, and, finally, by a Central 
Wages Board. Thus an attempt is made to balance and 
bring into accord the often conflicting interests of 
users, workers, and proprietors. How it will work out 
remains to be seen. The £65 millions compensation paid 


costs of working will continue on a far higher than the 
pre-war level, and it is very questionable whether, even 
supposing a great trade revival, freights and fares can 
be made to afford remuneration for the capital of the 
railways. Many of them will probably have to undergo 
the painful process of reconstruction with a large writing 
off of capital, unless this course be arrested by getting 
the State to buy them out. Nationalization must come 
sooner or later, and sooner, in our opinion, would be 
cheaper. 

* * * 
Reavers of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ end of other 
reactionary publications have been for some years 
familiar with the classic of modern Anti-Semitism, the 
“‘ Protocols of the Elders of Zion.’’ This work, pub- 
lished in 1905 by a Russian official, one Sergei Nilus, 
served then to justify pogroms, and was used more 
recently to identify Bolshevism with some supposed Pan- 
Jewish conspiracy. It professed to reveal by authentic 
documents a portentous world-wide conspiracy for the 
overthrow of our so-called Christian civilization, and the 
establishment of Hebrew dominion under a Prince of 
the House of David. At first even the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
coquetted with this sorry rubbish, until Mr. Hagberg 
Wright made it clear to anyone of moderate sense that 
the thing must be a forgery. This week the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
has revealed its source. It is a close paraphrase of 
a rare book published in French in Brussels by one 
Maurice Joly, in 1865, as a pamphlet against Louis 
Napoleon. It is in the original an imaginary dialogue 
between Montesquieu and Machiavelli, and may be 
described as an ironical defence of the Second Empire 
by Machiavelli, which gets its effects by exaggerating 
and praising the immoralities of its finance and its police 
system. Russian ‘‘ Whites’’ have a mania for forgery, 
but their ingenuity is less remarkable than the silliness 
of their Western dupes. 

* * * 

Kine Peter of Serbia died this week, but the event 
can have no political consequences, since he had retired 
from active life even before the Great War, and had 
resigned the regency to the younger and more respectable 
of his two sons, after the elder had murdered a servant. 
Few careers, even in the Balkans, have been more 
romantic. Methodical in nothing else, the princes of 
the two Serbian royal houses have always murdered or 
deposed each other in alternate generations. During 
most of the life of Peter Karageorgevitch the rival 
Obrenovitch dynasty was on the throne. He lived in 
jolly and convivial poverty, usually in Geneva. But he 
had the gallantry of his race, and fought with distinction, 
first in the French Foreign Legion in 1870, and then 
with the Bosnian insurgents against Austria. His house 
was always Russophil, and his marriage with a daughter 
of Nicholas of Montenegro (who afterwards accused him 
of plotting his murder) affirmed that connection. No 
one doubted his share in the conspiracy which carried 
him to the Serbian throne after the murder of King 
Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903: the more curious 
question was how far Russia was implicated. The event, 
in any case, was decisive, and was the turning-point in 
the Balkan intrigues which led up, through the Serajevo 
murders, to the Great War. Peter was never an ective 
king, and under him the country was ruled by the regi- 
cide officers, who at least made the army efficient, as 
later events proved. The diplomatic ostracism of Serbia 
by Lord Lansdowne, after the murders, gave way before 
events during the Bosnian crisis, and as part of the 
Russian connection King Peter duly became our ally. 





to the companies will doubtless tide over the financial 
troubles of the first two years. But the increased 


Amid the slaughter of recent years there was less dis- 
position, in the matter of murder, to strain at gnats, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


IRISH FREEDOM IN FORM AND 
SUBSTANCE. 

THE momentous issue between England and Ireland 
would wear a more hopeful aspect if statesmen and 
journalists on this side would abstain from misleading 
descriptions of it. If we would be just to Ireland, we 
must first be clear with her. It is true that British 
statesmanship has made a great advance, even on the 
more generous of its dealings with Ireland; and we 
shall give reasons for our earnest hope that, in substance 
and after a due enlargement of its terms and spirit, 
she will accept it. It is not true that she has been 
offered the “status” of a Dominion. On this point it 
is necessary to say plainly that both the Prime Minister's 
statement and General Smuts’s exposition of it, are at 
fault. The General infers that the Dominions have the 
right of secession, and that this right is acknowledged 
by British statesmen. Mr. George categorically excepts 
this claim from the Anglo-Irish pact. Nor is this all. 
None of the Dominions would to-day be prepared to 
enter into a binding treaty with this country to establish 
free trade, or to hold itself responsible for a part of our 
war debt, or to limit its defence force, or to fix a financial 
contribution to the Imperial Navy, even if it conceded a 
free user of its territory and coasts in the naval interests 
of Great Britain. One at least of these limiting provisions 
affects the free handling of Ireland’s finance, which the 
main terms expressly concede. Another—the limitation of 
the Irish defence force—seems to us otiose. All of them are 
open to discussion. But taken together they do constitute 
a relationship to the Imperial Power different in degree, 
and to some extent in kind, from that which binds the 
Dominions to her. This is not to minimize their impor- 
tance, and the free and graceful gesture which accom- 
panies them. Within the lines of this sketch Constitution 
Ireland has, we think, space to grow into a free and a 
prosperous State. But in drawing the map of new Ire- 
land, it is unwise to overstate the bounds of her freedom. 
The Prime Minister's offer gives her genius a broad path 
to walk in. It does not treat her as if, in fact, she were 
a Canada or a South Africa. And it is not, in form, an 
offer of self-determination. 

If, therefore, Ireland seems to respond to Mr. 
George’s proposal. with a qualified negative—and 
we believe that when the rather intricate thread 
of Mr. de Valera’s able speeches is unravelled they 
amount to no more than that—it is because we 
have approached her with a great deal in our hand, 
but without the disarming candor that made the smaller 
tender of Gladstone seem a closer approach to her 
heart. We are not, we never have been, believers in a 
separatist Irish Republic. And for a reason that appears 
as a governing factor in the Irish difficulty. England has 
not the power to offer a Republic in perfect good faith. 
We are aware, as Mr. de Valera is aware, that Ulster 
would refuse it for herself, and fight it with the sympathy 
of at least one great British party, and therefore with a 
stream of British volunteers. If Sir James Craig will not 
even meet Mr. de Valera to discuss the Georgian 
Constitution, and General Smuts is forced to 
abandon his mediation between North and South, 
how could the Irish President hope to deal with 
him on the basis of an independent Republic? 
Nevertheless, we should have dared to put this great test 
of public wisdom in the hands of Ireland herself. Let 
her decide. Sinn Fein has its ample ground of realism ; 
it began in a realist view of Irish politics, bounded 


, 





in the first instance by the vision of a restored 
Grattan’s Parliament. We should have let her put to 
the test the alternative of a free Ireland, subject to the 
nominal authority of the Crown, anda formally separated 
one. In our view Mr. George should have frankly stated 
to her the weak Imperial case against a Republic, and the 
much stronger Irish one, and left it to the wisdom of an 
able race to decide. Can we doubt what her choice would 
be? Mr. de Valera himself suggests the answer in the 
remarkable passage in which he offers to recommend and 
be responsible for a “ treaty of free association with the 
British Commonwealth group,’ provided Ireland can be 
assured the “allegiance of the present dissenting 
minority.’’ He would make “ sacrifices,’’ he said at 
Dublin, to secure that end. Well, we believe, with 
General Smuts, that this assurance will, in time, be given. 
But Mr. de Valera does not ask us to force Ulster’s 
adhesion. And failing the power or the will to compel 
a reluctant Ulster to come into an Irish Republic, we 
lack the moral or the political power to create uno ictu 
a formally united Ireland. At present, indeed, Ulster 
will not budge; she, not Sinn Fein, is the hard crux 
of the Irish situation. But so long as Ireland remains 
under the Crown, this great gain of unity may any day 
accrue. It is unthinkable under separation. 

For these reasons we would ask our Irish friends to 
accept not merely the relief which these proposals of the 
Government give to the horrible scenes of the Irish war, 
but the promise of positive good they seem to us to contain. 
We urge this with the greater freedom because we feel 
there is something to criticize in the proffered Treaty. 
It ought not, for example, to include a proclamation of 
free trade. It would be wiser to let that great boon 
come of itself, as a matter of interest and common inclin- 
ation of the two peoples to each other. Still, it zs a 
Treaty. For the first time for centuries England 
—Tory as well as Liberal England—sets her 
signature to the title of “Ireland a_ nation.” 
Gladstone, it is true, negotiated his Home Rule Bill 
with Parnell. But Mr. George, in effect, submits 
a much larger Bill to an Irish Parliament, itself an 
extemporization of an Anglo-Irish war. If the Empire 
can make such a gesture, Ireland can respond to it with- 
out loss of self-respect. But there is another innovation. 
General Smuts’s letter makes it clear that he is willing 
for the new Irish liberties to be under the guarantee of 
the Dominions. If, as we suppose, General Smuts has 
authority to speak for his brother Premiers, that is a real 
change of Irish status. What England yields under 
Treaty she cannot take away save with the assent of the 
Dominions. 

“Tf, as I hope, you accept,’’ says General Smuts, 

“you will become a sister Dominion in a great circle of 

equal States, who will stand beside you and shield you 

and protect your new rights as if these were their own 

rights; who will view an invasion of vour rights or a 

violation of your status as if it was an invasion and a 

violation of their own, and who will thus give you the 

most effective guarantee possible against any possible 
arbitrary interference by the British Government with 
your rights and position.’’ 
This time, therefore, Ireland touches something certain. 
A new chapter opens for her from which every symbol of 
the outrage of the last two years is definitely expunged. 
England in Ireland is, as Mr. de Valera truly says, a 
foreign and hostile Power, able to come in at any time 
and ‘‘ commandeer ’’ the Irish house. That England ceases 
to function now, and, unless she can carry the pro-Irish 
Dominions with her, she is disabled from functioning 
in future. If the new TIreland likes, she can 
raze Dublin Castle to the ground and burn its 
records or publish them for the edification of her 
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sons and ours. She need never again entertain 
an English soldier, save as a guest at the Dublin Mansion 
House. She will tax, police, and educate herself ; own her 
own railways ; organize and train her own militia. The 
land of Ireland, its liquor trade, and the services of 
health, housing, and transport will be completely under 
her control. Even her Parliament will not, so far as 
we know, lie in any dependent relation to the Imperial 
Parliament. That, the Irishman says, is not a charter 
of independence; and with a great Power lying at 
Ireland’s doors, and claiming access to her ports, it 
is as revocable as her last Parliament or as breakable as 
our violated treaties. With the Dominion guarantee, 
that is only a verbal truth; but even if the objection be 
valid, it holds with far greater force against an Irish 
Republic. Now, at least, England, even Tory England, 
makes a willing surrender. She might grant a Republic 
under duress, as she granted it to America, but it would 
be hard to conceive a more unstable transaction. In the 
light of the new States created by the war, is it even 
a plausible one? Austria enjoys absolute independence ; 
what, in the circumstances, is it worth to her? There is 
hardly a single ‘‘ independent ’’ creation of the Treaty of 
Versailles which is not feeling its way to some community 
of life with its equally miserable neighbors. Are they 
free, and is South Africa enslaved? General Smuts does 
not think so; Mr. de Valera need not think so, for he 
admits that a Republic is a ‘‘ form ’’ of national free- 
dom, not the thing in itself. Having regard to the 
extreme elasticity of the ‘‘ Commonwealth group,’ it 
is permissible for us to say that it yields the better 
formula of independerce, if only because it is 
a continually expanding one. 

What, therefore, has Liberal and Labor England a 
right to ask of Sinn Fein Ireland? In our view, neither 
we nor the Government should require too much of her. 
Back to Anglo-Irish war we cannot go; even if these 
tenders to Ireland are defective, they are an abjuration 
of force, and seal with impiety the first drop of blood 
shed after the truce. But we do not interpret de Valera’s 
reply to the Prime Minister as a definite refusal to 
negotiate. It is rather a refusal to set aside, in favor 
of the Georgian terms, the mandate he bears for an 
Irish Republic. If he enlarges it, it can only be after 
fresh contact with his constituents. Those constituents 
again are Dail Eireann and the Catholic people of 
Ireland. Again, let us be circumspect. Dail Eireann is 
less cf a civil council than an instrument of war, and the 
minds of its members are steeped in its worst memories. 
If it accepted the Georgian proposals as a basis of peace, 
we should all say that it would be a very unlikely 
resolution. Such a step would more properly come 
from a national plébiscite. Every lover of concord 
would wish to see such a reference made to a calm and 
instructed opinion, and, knowing the unimpulsive 
side of the Irish character, would repose great faith in 
its judgment. Let us, then, proceed with the negotia- 
tion, and for the moment require of Ireland only what 
men of sense and feeling have a right to expect. The 
British offer is not, the Prime Minister says, of the 
take-it-or-leave-it character. It is, es Mr. Harrison 
has pointed out, no more in fact than a_ hasty 
pencilled adaptation of the Dominion model to the 
angular and very special Irish case. Very well; it 
is only fair to give it this tentative character; and 
later to make it more complete, more trustful, and 
more adaptable. Mr. George’s offer is an act of states- 
manship. Raise it a little in the moral scale, and it 
becomes that much greater thing, an act of faith. 








THE CHANCE FOR THE LEAGUE. 

In attempting to sum up the result of the last meeting 
of the Supreme Council it would be difficult to avoid a 
paradox. Asan institution, it seems to have saved itself 
from rupture and breakdown. Yet it has done so only 
by admitting its own incapacity to solve the most urgent 
problem that agitated Europe. It has kept itself in 
being by transferring its own proper functions to the 
League of Nations. Nor is it otherwise with the strange 
relationship between Britain and France, which is 
commonly called an alliance. The relationship subsists: 
it has avoided a definite breach, but only by recognizing 
that it was hopeless to attempt to translate the will to 
remain united into any common plan of action. One 
might, if one chose, treat the Upper Silesian crisis 
lightly, as an acute but passing difference of opinion 
upon a somewhat complicated problem, which, once 
settled, ought not to perplex our relationship again. 
That would be a very superficial view. Upper Silesia 
is merely an illustration of two hopelessly divergent 
policies towards Central Europe in general, and Ger- 
many in particular. Official France is well aware that 
she has given Germany only too much ground for a 
policy of revenge, and since she will not retrace her steps 
or remove the grievance, her only logical course is to 
render the resentment of Germany impotent by destroy- 
ing not merely her military but her economic power. 
Official Britain, on the other hand, recovering her 
habitual view of European policy after the brief but fatal 
aberrations of the Khaki Election and the Versailles 
Peace, desires, with ever-growing consciousness and con- 
sistency, the restoration of the European balance, the 
economic recovery of Germany, and even some limitation 
of the overgrown and dictatorial power of France upon 
the Continent. 

Looking into the immediate future, one sees no long 
truce from further disagreements. The Council broke 
up without completing the removal of the Rhineland 
“sanctions.’? Lord Curzon not merely expressed the 
blunt and proper opinion that they ought to have ended 
in May, with the acceptance of the Ultimatum. He went 
very much further when he threw out the hint that the 
British Government would be glad to see the whole occu- 
pation terminated. It is a perpetual irritation; a con- 
stant incitement to a militarist habit of thought; a 
terrible drain upon the embarrassed finances of Germany, 
and, therefore, an obstacle to the payment of repara- 
tions. But France insists on maintaining the “ military 
sanctions,’’ by which the zone of occupation was extended, 
and one foresees that she will not agree to cancel them 
without fresh exactions. She has, indeed, agreed that 
the customs barrier shall be taken down next month, but 
even here she has made fresh conditions. She wishes to 
retain the control of trade within the Rhineland which 
she has enjoyed since May. It is the cornerstone of 
German fiscal policy to restrict all imports, but especially 
those of luxury goods. She can pay her indemnity only 
with the excess of her exports over her imports. Every 
bottle of French wines and scents that crosses the frontier 
affects her trade balance, and further depreciates her 
currency. But France, in spite of her prime interest in 
reparations, is, in effect, using her power to invade Ger- 
many and occupy German towns, to impose upon her the 
purchase of French luxury goods. The policy seems 
inconsistent and shortsighted, while the manner of its 
enforcement compares with our opium wars of last cen- 
tury against China. That may seem a trivial point of 
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policy, but it is only one item among many indications 
which warn us that the capital problem of the indemnity 
is far from being settled. Germany is contriving to pay 
her instalments punctually. But she does it only by 
borrowing from Holland and printing paper. While her 
financial experts rack their brains to invent new taxes, 
her mark is tumbling down, by steep declines, weekly and 
even daily. The weary business of revising excessive 
demands will have to be resumed again before many 
months are over, and once more the Allies will have to 
bring their calculations of fairy gold to the disillusioniz- 
ing test of reality. London and Paris will differ, as 
usual; differ as to ends, differ as to means, differ in 
their ability to learn from experience. We may have to 
face again a renewed French demand for the occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

The act of invoking the League of Nations may 
prove, amid these constant jars and discords, to be a 
turning-point in the government of the world. The dic- 
tatorship of the chief victors is the worst form of irter- 
national organization which the wit or the passions of 
men could have devised. It is breaking down, as such 
combinations usually do, over the division of the spoil. 
There are only two alternatives to it. One of them is 
anarchy, which would mean in practice either a 
decade of open quarrelling between the French and our- 
selves over European affairs, or else our complete 
withdrawal from the Continent and the undisputed 
hegemony of France. The other is that the League of 
Nations should attempt to take over the functions which 
the Supreme Council has hitherto performed. The 
obvious difficulty in that solution is that the League 
itself differs so slightly from the Supreme Council. 
When its Executive meets to discuss this Silesian busi- 
ness the debate can only for the most part repeat the 
dissensions of Paris. The root of the evil is that the 
League’s Executive is merely a Committee of Govern- 
ments, and its personnel consists of delegates who will 
be either Cabinet Ministers or professional diplomatists, 
tied by instructions and committed to the official view. 
The delegates of France, Britain, Italy, and Japan can 
but repeat the theses which their colleagues defended 
in Paris. Of the rest, one may expect that the Belgian 
will be governed by the alliance of his- country with 
France, that the Spaniard may incline to be pro-German, 
while the Brazilian and the Chinese are a little unpre- 
dictable. The three neutrals include none of the stnaller 
States whose intellectual and moral standing weuld give 
weight to the voice of their representatives. If in the 
end a recommendation is made by a majority vote—for 
unanimity is barely possible—will it really be so impres- 
sive that it will induce those who have! already a decided 
view to abandon it as mistaken? For that most difficult 
but necessary work this most august organ of the League 
is ill devised. Men nominated ad hoc to each meeting of 
the League’s Council can evolve no tradition and form 
no habit of mind. At one meeting they are chiefly the 
ambassadors accredited to London, plus Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Fisher and M. Bourgeois. At the next they are 
chiefly the diplomatic corps in Paris. 

The League, then, will do its work, and it may 
chance to do it well, very much like any other committee 
of allied officials. It may serve the turn of this special 
emergency. It will presumably produce some compro- 
mise, which may be a little better or worse than the 
others which have been advanced. A compromise in 
this case means, we fear, inevitably the ruin of a part 
of the territory in dispute. It may save the prestige of 
London and Paris, but it cannot be a good solution 
either for Upper Silesia or fer the general economic 
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interests of Central Europe. If we are to look to the 
League for the future salvation of Europe, its structure 
must be greatly modified. So long as it reflects chiefly 
the Governments of the Great. Powers it is no true alter- 
native to the Supreme Council. There are two possible 
lines of revision. One is to attempt a sort of aristocratic 
selection. Let the Governments nominate their most 
distinguished man, for life or a term of years, and leave 
him free, as it leaves a judge, without instructions from 
Cabinet or Foreign Office. One fears that this plan 
would in practice result in the choice of the safe man, 
who could be trusted always to take the official view 
without prompting. The other plan is the bolder Swiss 
proposal of the election of the Council by the Assembly 
of the League. 

One fears, however, that any proposal to enhance 
the power of the League, with or without remodelling, 
is destined to revive in a new form the antagonisms that 
are wrecking the Supreme Council. Without America 
the League might live if it included all Europe. But 
without Germany, not to mention Russia, it remains a 
mere dilution of the already shaken Alliance. Yet if the 
admission of Germany is proposed, one must expect the 
secession of France. Thus by every avenue we reach 
the central conundrum. Are we, at all costs, to preserve 
the association with France? No more difficult problem 
has ever arisen in our time. The sentiment behind the 
association has been ruined by the vivacity of the French 
Press. In policy it is hopelessly, and we fear perman- 
ently, divided, not only over Central Europe, but over 
Turkey, Russia, and broader issues like disarmament. 
There is just one solid reason for preserving it—that it 
does impose some restraint on the active pursuit of 
French economico-strategical designs. Had we refused 
to confer with Paris, it is arguable that her armies would 
by now be in the Ruhr, and that Korfanty would be the 
undisputed master of Silesia. That is the general 
British view, and it is also the view of most of the sober 
and liberal heads in Germany. They dread, above all 
else, the uncontrolled action of France, and beg us for 
their sakes to preserve the Alliance. There is here 
a great volume of opinion entitled to respect. We feel 
none the less unconvinced that it is sound. On our own 
reading, what France dreads above all else is isolation. 
It is only when isolation has stared her in the face as an 
imminent probability that she has abandoned her worst 
designs. We argue, then, that the extravagance of her 
policy is not prompted by fear. It is the result of over- 
weening confidence. Behind her own relatively great 
military power, she feels that we are in reserve. The 
consequence of withdrawing that additional insurance 
would be, we expect, a surprising return to sanity, a 
sudden perception of the risks she has accumulated in 
recent years. To force a breach would be rash, but we 
should not shrink from it if the choice clearly lay 
between rupture and complicity in a course that must 
ruin Europe. 











PEACE OR WAR? 
[As an IntsHman SEEs IT.] 


Dusiin, TUEsDAyY. 
Peace and war are in the Anglo-Irish balance. The 
decisions Dail Eireann will take this week and the dura- 
tion of the truce occasion the gravest anxiety to the 
ordinary Irishman, who sees great difficulties—less 
patent to the ordinary Englishman—in the acceptance of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. Dail Eireann meets in a 
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profoundly distrustful spirit, whose proximate cause is 
the premature publication by Mr. Lloyd George of 
General Smuts’s letter to Mr. de Valera, a publication 
which is regarded in Ireland as a breach of faith. The 
letter is a reasoned commendation of the proposals, and 
purports to convey an analysis of the situation and the 
gist of the proposals. It is a gloss before the text, and 
will be accepted as exact by thousands at home and 
abroad who will never study the proposals themselves 
with the responsible intentness with which they must 
be considered in Ireland. The letter is an unfinished 
analysis of the situation so far as Ulster is concerned, 
and is a false interpretation of the terms, as is evident 
in, for example, one principal item. General Smuts tells 
Mr. de Valera that “ full Dominion status, with all it is 
and implies, is yours—if you will but take it,’’ and for 
definition of status refers to a series of authoritative 
declarations, one of which is Mr. Bonar Law’s to the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bonar Law said: “ If the self- 
governing Dominions chose to say to-morrow, ‘ We will 
no longer make a part of the British Empire,’ the 
Government would not try to force them. Dominion 
Home Rule means the right to rule its own destinies.”’ 
There is no doubt that this right to secede is necessarily 
inherent in the free relationship of a Dominion with 
England and the Empire. But in his final communica- 
tion Mr. Lloyd George admits no compromise on this 
point. “ No such right can ever be acknowledged by us.”’ 
This declaration deletes an essential element of freedom 
from a relationship which could otherwise be adapted to 
meet the present necessity. It is in flat contradiction of 
General Smuts’s statement of the terms, and makes his 
professions of the readiness of the Dominions to shield 
Ireland and guard its status from violation merely 
irrelevant. This discrepancy on a point of first import- 
ance is companioned by others hardly less gross. The 
Smuts letter, in effect, is first-class propaganda, and is 
so used. But no amount of propaganda will sway the 
Irish from an independent consideration of the terms, or 
determine the direction of Irish influence abroad, which 
will follow the native inclination. We are over-familiar 
as well with the language of a Press and politicians in 
introducing a fresh move in the Irish political game— 
that this and that is generous, is very fair—and in which 
every recognition of an Irish right is a “ concession.”’ 
Let us acknowledge all this freely as propaganda, and 
pass to the proposed “ concessions,’ with their reser- 
vations. 

The first blot I have already indicated. The 
second blot is the firm establishment of partition. 
Ireland has been split into two arbitrary political 
areas by the British Government. The populations 
affected have never been consulted on the making 
of this partition. No Englishman who cares for 
truth can say that the six counties which now con- 
stitute Northern Ireland want partition. The Govern. 
ment have steadily refused all suggestions to put this 
issue to the test of a vote. The Government which 
invented the Silesian plébiscite and have sound reasons 
to justify it, have given no reasons to justify the 
delimitation of the six-county area because no sufficient 
reasons can be given. One-third of the area of Northern 
Ireland would vote with the remaining twenty-six 
counties if it had the opportunity of a pléhiscite. 
Tyrone and Fermanagh have each substantial Nation- 
alist majorities, so have the impertant centres of Derry 
City and Newry, so have the constituencies of South 
Down and South Armagh. Where coercion is supposed 
to be unthinkable they have been coerced inte « forced 





relation with the Belfast area, and a position of vantage 
has, for its own reasons, been created by the Govern- 
ment. Partition was effected, not to satisfy Ulster self- 
determination, for, as we have said, Ulster was never 
consulted, but to provide the British Government with 
a place from which to bargain with or control the rest 
of Ireland. It is for this reason that a reconsideration 
of partition is necessary in the discussion of these present 
proposals. By insisting on this one point alone the settle- 
ment is imperilled, and if war ensues as a result of the 
refusal of an Ulster pléhiscite, it seems to us that the 
responsibility is with England. This issue of partition, 
resting on the denial of a county vote, controls the rest of 
the proposals, just as the Ulster veto and the formal 
encouragement given to a minority ascendancy controlled 
and sterilized the proceedings of the Irish Convention 
of 1917. 

Passing from this second blot to the six reservations, 
amongst much which is admissible or matter for reason- 
able discussion and accommodation, we find implicit in 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 a steady determination on England’s 
part to maintain an effective military surveillance of 
Ireland. Naval bases and aercdromes will be he!d to 
require the presence of ancillary military forces, and 
recruiting stations the presence of the units for which 
recruitment is sought. Through these agencies an 
effective network is spread over Ireland of armed men 
outside the control of the Irish civil authorities. In 
which of the Dominions would this be tolerated? An 
army outside the control of the civil authorities creates 
a situation at once incompatible with freedom and un- 
known in those Dominions to whose status it is pretended 
Ireland is to be raised. 

Peace and war are in the balance. It is evident 
from Mr. de Valera’s speech at the Dail to day that the 
terms are unacceptable. [Our correspondent wrote in 
ignorance of the following more conciliatory speech. | 
Mr. de Valera will not have his colleagues dismissed as 
Republican doctrinaires. He explicitly rejects the 
charge, and claims that they are out for Irish freedom, 
which could not be realized at the present time in any 
other way so suitably as through a Republic. If, there- 
fore, another suitable way presented itself it would be 
followed. If these present terms are found inadmissible, 
as appears likely, it is not because the formal Republic 
is denied, but because they do not contain the essentials 
of Irish freedom. They fall, of course, far short of the 
popular ideal. That is not what matters, for ideals in 
liquidation all suffer such diminutions. They are capable 
of being so far modified as to be admissible. But will 
they be so far modified? On the answer lies peace or war. 

It will be said that their rejection is the decision of 
youth and the fires of youth. It is not impossible to 


imagine some Irish Assembly, tired and anxious to settle 


down on the cushions of office, which for some reason 
would find it expedient to accept them. In such an 
acceptance there might have been a temporary cessation 
of hostilities, but no settlement. You might have had 
peace with friction, but no finality in good-fellowship. 
There would not even be a solution of your difficulties in 
America, for Ireland would still be seeking the final 
settlement, and there would remain a Republican Party. 
The use of Parnell’s name conjures nothing from men of 
Parnell’s race, informed with his spirit. When General 
Smuts speaks of “ opportunities such as Parnell and his 
predecessors and his successors never had,’’ he is talking 
in terms of 1889, ten years before the Boer War. 
Campbell-Bannerman had a nobler approach in such 
affairs, and without Ca::pbell-Bannerman there would 
have been no Smuts. 


Ireland awaits the modification of these proposals. 
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A London Biarp. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


I po not want to write at all tragically about the 
Irish situation, but if I took my earlier news from 
Dublin quite literally, I could do no otherwise. The 
moderates were then very near despair. They greatly 
feared a breakdown, and an early resumption of the war. 
They thought the military were preparing for it—we 
were said to be resuming the codes and the wireless—and 
they saw only a glimmer of hope in de Valera’s first 
speech 
if the question of a Republic was, as he said, one of form, 


It did not seem very clear or very consistent, for 


he would seem to be risking the renewal of war for a word, 
rather than for a reality of life and politics. One of his 
hearers at Tuesday’s meeting told me that his speech was 
a moving one; but its first effect here was to chill the 
average English mind, and gravely to disturb the sympa- 
thetic one. Who will run to shed Irish blood in Ireland? 
Few Englishmen, I hope. But there is a small and 
reckless party here that longs to see the Sinn Fein 
resistance crushed, fiercely blames the Government 
for its overtures, and demands that, in face of de Valera’s 
words, an instant end be put to them. 





THE second speech seemed to me, and to most of those 
who read it, to put a different complexion on the matter. 
De Valera did repeat his rejection of the terms as they 
stood. But he underlined his earlier qualifications, 
and, reading his speech, I should interpret it as that of 
a man who, remembering his fealty to Ireland above all, 
and the mood of his Left Wing a good deal, was still 
working towards an accommodation. If not, what was the 
point of repeating his overture to Ulster, and his promise 
sacrifices *’? 
That could only mean that if Ulster would treat, he 
would advise Catholic Ireland to accept a place in what 


that if she would come in, he would make “ 


’ 


he well calls the ‘‘ Commonwealth group.’’ Well, as our 
slang has it, that “ puts ’’ the whole matter up to Ulster. 
But Ulster is 


obstinately unyielding, as she always is. She will not 


Say that Celtic Ireland is suspicious. 


meet de Valera, and Smuts has to leave because of Craig’s 
refusal to take him as an intermediary, or to move one 
step towards the Council Chamber. De Valera, then, is 
perfectly justified in pointing the moral of the Partition 
Act. It has simply entrenched Ulster. English pressure, 
therefore, must be on her, for it is the only force that in 
the last resort can be applied to her. 





THEREFORE, it would be entirely wrong to say that 
Ireland has banged the door to peace. We ought in any 
case to be slow to say so. By necessity, the Georgian offer 
was something of a gamble. There was no moral prepara- 
tion for it: Ireland, her nerves screwed up to the horrid 
tension of the Black-and-Tan campaign, was asked to 
step straight from the ambush and the midnight raid into 
the council room. It was mere human nature for her 
to look at the new Treaty with a dubious eye. Most of 
us think it is a fair offer. But if the goods are all right, 
there is something wrong about the label. The offer is 
something less than Dominion Home Rule, and one of the 





puzzles about Smuts’s letter to de Valera is how he 
was able to describe it as Dominionisn. The reason 
seems to be that his letter being written on August 4th, 
he could not have seen Mr. George’s refusal to permit the 
right of secession, for it was only conveyed to de Valera 
on the 13th. But General Smuts’s reference to Bonar 
Law’s speech implied that this right was transferred to 
Ireland as part of her inheritance of ‘‘ Dominion status.”’ 
Even with the right to secede, the terms do not amount to 
full Dominionism. Then it is unwise to tell a nervous, 
suspicious Ireland that they do. Again, how explain the 
despatch of Smuts’s letter as if its author designed a 
missile for de Valera’s head instead of a weapon to his 
hand? And why not ask de Valera’s leave before 
publishing it at all? 


THESE may well be marks of the inevitable haste of 
the heur, rather than of ill faith. Some, again, of the 
reservations of the Treaty may be due to the Tories in 
the Cabinet, and in that case Mr. George must have the 
chance to prove their impracticability. But if we 
acknowledge these blots, we are bound to give Ireland a 
proper time-allowance for their correction, and to 
remember that her sceptical eye, thrown back on 
the disastrous story of Anglo-lIrish diplomacy, sees 
much force, some guile, and only one or two 
memorable examples of the liberal spirit. Then, 
let the Prime Minister be patient, and refuse to be 
drawn into a dramatic ‘‘ close-up ’’ of the negotiations. 
There is a political Ireland and a revolutionary Ireland. 
They must be in some clash in Dublin. The first class 
is timid ; the second is full of the delusive enthusiasm of 
war. But here is a great transaction, with all the world 
looking on, and the fate of the Empire, maybe, hanging 
to it. Let it be thoroughly explored. Whenever I 
have asked for confidential news of Ireland’s mind (out- 
side Ulster) the various witnesses have always replied in 
the same strain. ‘‘ Eighty per cent. will accept 
what they can call real Dominion status; and 
of the other twenty, only a small proportion will 
be really intransigent.’’ That is enough to go 
upon, if on one side we give what we affect to 
give, and if the imputed character of the Treaty is 
borne out in the draft. Smuts must, of course, have 
the consent of the Dominion Premiers to his personal 
guarantee. Very well; let the interpretative and 
arbitral part that the Dominions have agreed to play be 
made so clear that every Nationalist Irishman can 
realize that the shield of these great pro-Irish commu- 
nities is thrown between him and the England of the 
‘* Morning Post.’ 


Ir is said, by the way, that General Smuts wrote a 
letter to Sir James Craig. If this was the case, should it 
not be published ? 


One feels that with Lady Carlisle the last of the great 
’’ of our times has passed away. 
One could name one or two others who survive (in her 
own family), but Lady Carlisle was grande dame in 
a sense which really revived the significance of the 
expression, Disraeli did not live long enough to paint 
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her; but Shaw gave an excellent picture of her in 
‘‘ Major Barbara,’’ and she was, in fact, a part of the 
history of her time. Her surface qualities were easy 
to describe. She was despotic; and despots often act 
wrongly and unwisely; she was intolerant, and she 
thought her own way was inevitably the path of the 
spheres and the gods. I remember her telling me that 
at the time when the ‘‘ Daily News ’’ turned Imperialist, 
she burnt a stray copy of the offending organ in the 
drawing-room, ‘‘ for fear it should corrupt the servants.”’ 
She considered herself, in fact, a ‘‘ guardian ’’ of the 
community, of the Anglo-Platonic type; and yet 
I imagine that she made herself as much beloved as 
she was feared. For she was a magnificently disinterested 
and public-spirited person, scorning ease, and raking 
England to compass one proselyte. Her wonderful 
personality was in itself a spur to the woman’s move- 
ment, just as her passion for the temperance cause, with 
all its fanaticism, did, in fact, greatly advance it. Now- 
adays, we do not scem to breed beings so bold and self- 
reliant as she was; the growth of our timid, color- 
less democracy does not seem to favor them. Was she, 
then, the last of the aristocrats? I suppose so; but in 
that case the English aristocracy has had a good end. 


A Few months ago Dr. Hagberg Wright tore to 
pieces in these columns the imposture called ‘‘ The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’’ and showed that 
anti-Semitic Europe was running wild after a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Now the “ Times,’’ with an eye perhaps on its 
much-loved brother, the “‘ Morning Post,’’ has lit on the 
source of this gross concoction, and found it in an old 
anti-Napoleonic screed of the middle of last century. 
That is very clever of the “Times.’’ For I seem to 
remember that ‘‘ The Protocols of the Elders of Zion ”’ 
was treated in its columns to an article giving rather 
solemn assurance of its genuineness. I may be wrong, 
but I thought I detected the hand of the gifted 
editor. The “Times,” however, may claim that 
it only flirted with the Elders. But the ‘‘ Post’’ at 
least was so gravely compromised with them that I am 
wondering what it will do to re-establish its character 
with the faithful. As for poor Mrs. Webster, I cannot 
bear even to think of her state of mind. Here were the 
Jews and the Anarchists walking together down the road 
to Hell, lighted by the Dead and Red Hand of the 
“ Tiluminati,” and come to life again in the “ Protocols,”’ 
wickeder than ever. The “ Post,’’ I suppose, will find 
a new wild goose, and hunt it to the death. But some 
innocents who have taken the “ Post’ as a lamp to their 
feet may be inclined to look a little closer at their 
spiritual guide when they see the kind of illumination 
he supplies. 


I GLapLy say a word for the Performing Animals’ 
Defence League, on whose shoulders, let the humane 
remember, rests the burden (a very heavy one) of con- 
ducting the case for the creatures it is trying to lift out 
of the purgatory of the “performing” stage. Help 
should be sent to Miss Wade, York House, Portugal 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

A WavyrareEr. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE PAY OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Tue Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, 
issued a few days ago, sheds a curious light upon the 
psychology of bureaucracy. It might have been pre- 
sumed that the Treasury, the watchdog of the public 
purse, would, at a time when our national resources are 
strained to the utmost, be careful not to make 


' large, needless additions to its own expenditure. We 


cannot affect surprise that the War Office should have 
added £1,200 since last autumn to the salary of its 
Financial Assistant Secretary. But that the number of 
Treasury officials with incomes exceeding £1,000 a year 
should have grown since 1914 from eight to twenty-one, 
and that the aggregate of their pay should have increased 
from about £10,000 to about £48,000, betrays a measure 
of audacity and a contempt for public opinion that are 
somewhat disconcerting. The new Ministry of Transport 
also appears to be full of plums. We find nine officials 
with incomes exceeding £2,000, and twenty-four between 
£1,000 and £2,000, besides ‘‘ a large number of people 
receiving salaries from over £800 to over £1,000 ’’— 
this in a Department which spends in salaries, wages, 
and allowances £352,804 out of a total expenditure of 
£453,000, with the advice of a secretary and solicitor 
who takes £4,250 a year. 

The taxpayers, mostly at their wits’ end to make 
both ends meet in their personal expenditure and in 
their businesses to ‘‘ carry on,’’ will certainly agree with 
the Committee ‘‘ that the moment chosen to make large 
increases in salaries was most inop,ortune.”’ 

But a wider issue is raised by the answer given by 
the Deputy Controller at the Treasury when he surmised 
that the higher rate of salary was ‘‘ part of a decision 
to bring the heads of first-class Departments more into 
line with the remuneration paid i comparable positions 
outside the Civil Service.’’ How far is it the case that 
the Civil Services call for the same brains, energy, and 
initiative as make the successful business man? Hitherto 
it has been generally held that the first-class Civil 
Servant belongs rather to the type of scholarly university 
man who prefers an assured and not too arduous public 
office to the more hustling and adventurous life at the 
bar or in the business world. Safety with quiet dignity, 
longer holidays than anybody else but teachers, and a 
good pension are his, in return for which he is prepared 
to put such brains as he possesses at the service of his 
country. 

Now there are two connected questions: ‘‘ What 
sort of abilities does the State require? ’’ and ‘‘ How 
much must it pay to get them?’”’ It is arguable that 


_ the modern State, more and more going into business, 


in the sense of undertaking services formerly left to 
private enterprise, and exercising supervision and control 
over the whole industrial system of the country, needs 
more men of the successful business type, engineers, 
financiers, accountants, and scientific managers. Quiet 
gentlemen of the academic type (like Mr. Clarkson, 
familiar to our readers) do not fill the bill. The new 
public services call for more initiative, energy, and 
resourcefulness, and afford greater opportunities for a 
career. War experience has brought men of this more 
masterful character into touch with government, and 
though it has evoked a good deal of antagonism in the 
conservative official, it has left behind some recognition 
that prize examinees are not sufficient to make an 
efficient Civil Service. 

In the interesting evidence he gave two years ago 
before the Coal Commission, Lord Haldane laid his finger 
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upon one conspicuous defect in the public service, its 
hostility to initiative. ‘‘ That is where the business 
man has the strength and the advantage. He is in an 
atmosphere of initiative. The Civil Service is rot in 
an atmosphere of initiative. The soldier and the sailor 
to a large extent are.’’ But will men of initiative enter 
the service of the State? They will, Lord Haldane 
holds, if you give them an opportunity for distinction, 
and he adds this general opirion that there exists to-day 
‘* a large class of men who combine the strongest sense 
of public duty with the greatest energy and capacity for 
initiative.”’ 

Now, if this be true, it means that we need not 
compete directly with the high pecuniary rewards of the 
successful business career, but can get for a reasonable 
competence the higher capacities we want provided we 
apply proper incentives of public recognition. But 
public recognition, in the shape of honors or status, will 
not suffice, unless there is free scope for the energy and 
initiative such men bring into the public service. In 
other words, the difficult task confronts us of demechan- 
izinc a bureaucracy, converting it int> a more pliant 
organ of government, moving with the times, and 
reaching out after better methods of administration. 
The answer, perhaps, is that if we get the men of live 
energy into the machine, they will vitalize it and make 
of it a living and growing organism. 

It would assuredly pay the State to give handsome 
salaries to such men if they can be found. But it is 
impossible for it to compete with the huge pecuniary 
inducements offered by big business. Nor is it necessary. 
For it is not the Napoleon of commerce, the predatory 
super-gambler and adventurer, that is required. Nor is 
it even true that the public services offer as large a scope 
for the qualities of initiative, imagination, intuition, and 
business genius as is the case in outside industry and 
commerce. 

Even in the new State the work of government 
will remain relatively routine and conservative. The 
newer, more plastic and adventurous activities will 
remain in the sphere of private enterprise. It is, there- 
fore, not a question of active competition between the 
public services and outside business, the former seeking 
to outbid the latter and take away the finest business 
genius. What the public services need is a sufficient 
leaven of live, energetic brains. And this they can 
surely get without paying an extortionate price, if it be 
true, as Lord Haldane holds, that there exists this class 
of men combining a sense of public duty with energy and 
initiative. The appeal is also to the instinct of work- 
manship and the love of personal achievement, for both 
these incentives will be inextricably blended with the 
sense of public duty. The municipal services in some 
of our great cities afford admirable examples of this 
appeal, attracting and holding men of the highest 
professional and personal qualities, lawyers, engineers, 
accountants, and the like, who devote to the welfare of 
the local community powers which they might have 
harvested to far greater pecuniary advantage in the 
outside business world. 

It is not necessary to press the somewhat strained 
analogy of military service. The appeal to the spirit of 
personal exploit cannot be made upon the same level. 
The glory of a serviceable industrial coup cannot com- 
pete with that of a successful military coup. The man 
of business brings to his civilian problem perhaps the 
same blend of calculation and intuition as goes into an 
act of military initiative and judgment, but he is seldom 
justified in taking such high risks, for failure or success 
seldom counts so high. A soldier whose bold initiative 
saves the lives of an army, and perhaps the freedom of 





a nation, has incentives which cannot apply to an 
industrial official who achieves a notable economy of fuel 
or some other gain which finds its human value in 
a reduction of the rates. 

With such qualification, however, we may accept 
as reasonable Lord Haldane’s view that plenty of public- 
spirited men with initiative are available, on reasonable 
terms of pay, provided we look for them and supply 
them with such opportunities of public recognition as 
give dignity to a career. It is largely a matter of 
spreading our net widely in the way of education and 
selection. So long as only one in ten of our families is 
able or willing to avail itself of such opportunities of 
higher education as exist, and whilethat education is often 
very ill adapted to discover and encourage the types of 
live intelligence that are needed, no large crop of public- 
spirited initiative is likely to be at our disposal for the 
public services. It is, however, not mersly more equality 
of educational opportunity, but better education that is 
wanted, that is, education consciously and skilfully 
directed to the discovery of the personal aptitudes which 
make an individual valuable to society, and to such 
training as will make these aptitudes socially serviceable 
through an assured career. Initiative, in itself, is 
almost meaningless for our purpose, hardly distinguish- 
able from the quality called ‘‘push.’’ In order to be 
serviceable, it must be harnessed to some particular 
talent or intelligence. If what we are after is securing 
for the public services men and women with the insight, 
courage, and energy to seize the opportunities which the 
flowing tide of knowledge brings within their grasp, and 
work them for the public good, we must reform the 
processes of selection which supply these men and women 
to the services at the same time as we endeavor to 
demechanize the services themselves. 





THE WAIL OF AGE. 


Ir they wish to continue living, oldish people should be 
very careful what they say. It is an ancient rule of life 
that they should depart this life without much dallying. 
Let them beware of showing signs of advancing years. 
Let them beware of pleading ‘‘ Anno Domini,’’ as they 
tediously will, in excuse for their obvious weakness and 
folly. It is a rule of life that the younger gereration 
should put them to their long sleep directly they become a 
bore. ‘‘ In the spring,’’ sang the inconsolable and incon- 
siderate hero of ‘‘ Locksley Hall ’’—‘‘ In the spring a 
fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast.’’ Perhaps 
he was not aware that, as some quasi-ornithologists tell us, 
the increased fullness of that crimson is partly due to the 
robin’s triumphant satisfaction at having killed his 
father. The ageing are too apt to forget the significance 
of a passage in the early Greek historian—how he dis- 
covered a people who held it an impious crime not to 
devour their parents. They are too apt to forget the 
significance of that ‘‘ sardonic smile ’’—the smile by 
which the elderly in Sardinia attempted to prove that 
they could still enjoy the sun, and were not yet ready to 
be clubbed. They are too apt to forget the full signifi- 
cance of the ‘‘ Golden Bough ”’ and its keeper—‘‘ The 
priest who slew the slayer, and shall himself be slain.’”’ 
Let them read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
twelve or twenty large volumes that Sir James Frazer 
has written upon the subject. It will be more to their 
advantage than a life-insurance. 

But the elderly among us give no heed to the laws 
of life and all these ominous warnings. The old men 
recklessly expose their age as no self-respecting woman 
would. The surest sign of approaching dotage is a 
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querulous complaint about the habits of youth, and in 
column after column of the ‘‘ Times ’’ our ageing gentle- 
men have been raising that complaint, regardless of the 
possible consequences to themselves. And yet not quite 
regardless, for hardly one among them has ventured to 
sign his own name. Some subconscious and inherited 
instinct warned them all of impending doom, and so 
they prudently wrote under the depressing but secure 
signatures of ‘‘ Old Etonian,’’ ‘‘ Old Harrovian,’’ 
‘* Septuagenarian,’’ ‘‘ Octogenarian,’’ ‘‘ On the Shelf,”’ 
and similar elusive disguises. Even in their onslaughts 
upon the young, they did not display that confident and 
fiery courage which we should expect to characterize old 
age, since its future years must, in any case, be 
short. During the war these old schoolboys displayed 
their courage by proxy, while from their homes they 
bravely cheered on youth to death; and now they turn 
upon youth and wail that its manners are not so pretty 
as were their own in the golden age before the war. 

“‘ Old Etonian,’’ who started this very successful 
silly season correspondence in the ‘‘ Times,’’ may, of 
course, be some juvenile writer in the paper's office. But 
let us take him at his word, for, in any case, his senile 
camouflage of striped white and grey is very skilful. His 
whine is exactly tuned to the expected pitch. He laments 
that “‘ more than ever before in the history of youth 
young men defy discipline and worship independence. 
More than ever do they brush aside experience and do 
exactly as they please.’’ Basing his observations on his 
leisured opportunities of visiting the universities, watch- 
ing cricket matches, and meeting the young in private 
houses or at tennis and golf, he brings the specific 
charges that many of them do not take their pipes out 
of their mouths when talking even to their seniors; that 
when asked to lunch ‘‘ with hostesses in London,’’ they 
appear in undergraduate clothes and ‘‘ flannel collars ”’ 
(probably he means “‘ soft ’’ collars of silk or linen, for 
flannel collars are uncomfortable; they shrink and are 
rarely worn) ; that they never dress for dinner ‘‘ except 
in cases of absolute necessity ’’ (whatever those may be) ; 
that they often associate with ‘‘ very odd friends, and 
with the female companions of these odd friends ”’ ; that 
at the Eton and Harrow match, though “‘ rather nicely 
dressed,’’ they did not show a proper respect for the 
boys by donning the same kind of dress as they; and 
that, instead of playing cricket, they are much given to 
“the effeminate game” of tennis or “ pat-ball.” He 
concludes his first letter with the inevitable verses in 
which Horace wailed over the decadence of his own times. 
But in his second letter he tries to cheer up a bit; for 
he says he ‘‘ pins his faith to the ‘ post-war ’ boy to lead 
a reaction against all that is abnormal in the younger 
generation, and to inaugurate in this conservative 
country a sane return to tradition in a few years’ time.” 

That last sentence reveals the man—the real Old 
Etonian or his clever substitute in Fleet Street. Every- 
thing to which he is not accustomed is ‘‘ abnormal.”’ 
He is as perturbed at the sight of a soft collar as a farmer 
is at the birth of a calf with two heads. At school and 
at college he has lived on tradition as the one rule of 
life, and his one hope for the country is a return to 
tradition in a few years’ time. All will then be well. 
Youth will play the long, leisurely, and expensive game 
of cricket and abandon “‘ pat-ball ’’ (could not one of 
our fine tennis players give him a pat with a hard serve 
or a volley?); the leisured spectators at Lord’s would 
discard their ‘‘ blue serge suits, summer shirts, and 
Zingari straw hats,’’ and would attempt to ape the 1,200 
boys who are compelled (poor little beggars!) to wear 
“the kit which for generations has been honored and 
welcomed in London as one of the most charming sights 





> 


of the ceremonial year,’’ and is in reality so grotesque 
in its absurdity that, if a picture of an Eton boy were 
for the first time shown as an illustration of life in the 
Solomon Islands, no one could believe that the dullest 
savage could encounter so hideous an apparition without 
fear or roars of laughter. Let the next generation 
inaugurate a sane return to that tradition and our youth 
will all be sweet and good, as the Old Etonian was when 
young ; they will always dress for dinner, and avoid odd 
friends and their female companions, as he always did. 

“Old Etonian ’’ having struck the scent, the rest 
of the good old pack gave tongue or raised their howl. 
Some bewailed the self-indulgence which they thought 
had displaced self-discipline in this ‘‘ nation of shop- 
keepers.’? Some lamented the ‘‘ new rich ’’ and the 
absence of ‘‘ breeding ’’: some the smoking of cigarettes 
after dinner without waiting for the coffee and an invi- 
tation: some the decline of the “‘ team spirit,’’ supposed 
to be inculcated by cricket. Many whined over the 
shocking manners of girls, and over the dress in which, 
as ‘‘ On the Shelf ’’ wittily remarked, ‘‘ extremes so 
nearly meet.’’ In fact, perhaps the majority, as has 
been the gentlemanly practice since the days of Eden, 
sought the woman and threw all the blame on her. They 
reminded one of that punctilious Tottenham magistrate 
of whom we read the other day that, having surveyed 
a woman in a low-cut blouse, he said “‘ it was a pity 
that a respectably dressed woman—or any woman for the 
matter of that—should attend the court in her naked- 
ness.’’ Like the Old Etonian, he was merely the blinded 
adorer of tradition. He said the woman was respectably 
dressed, and yet he objected to a ‘‘ low neck,’’ even in 
the hot weather, forgetting that Queen Victoria (never 
wantonly careless in such matters) would not allow a 
woman to attend her Court unless her ‘‘ neck ’’ was cut 
very much lower than that woman’s blouse probably 
was. Judgment comes of habit. Nakedness depends on 
time and place, and the etiquette of St. James’s excludes 
from the court-house of Tottenham. 

But what limit would our dear Old Etonian set to 
a return to tradition in this conservative country? The 
eighteenth century was the development of a long tradi- 
tion. It was essentially the age of gentility, the age of 
elegance in architecture, in furniture, and in costume. 
In the intervals of staring at cricket matches or lunching 
with London hostesses, has the Old Etonian ever read 
Pope’s account of the manners in the first half of that 
charming century? Or Swift’s account? Or Richard- 
son’s, or Smollett’s, or Fielding’s accounts of the second 
half? The Old Etonians of a century ago used to wail 
over the effeminacy and decadence of youth that played 
a game of ball called cricket, instead of cultivating cock- 
ing and the prize-ring, and the jollity that culminates 
beneath the table, as a gentleman should. How far back 
are we to carry that desired ‘“ reaction against all that is 
abnormal ’’? Old Etonian tells us that to play tennis 
instead of cricket is ‘‘ sinning against the light.’’ Let 
him remember the light of other days, and receive our 
gratitude for having sinned against it in his time. 

“We proudly claim to be far better than our 
fathers! ’’ cried the young Homeric warrior, and that is 
the natural boast of each generation as it grows. We 
join Mr. Claud Mullins of the “ Times ’’ correspondence 
in asking whether these Old Etonians and the rest of 
them consider that their type deserves the smallest respect 
“ from the point of view of service.” So far as one can 
judge from their own account of themselves, and from 
their superior scorn of “ low-bred young men who call 
themselves gentlemen,’’ they have never done a stroke of 
work in their lives, unless playing cricket or looking on 
at a match in suitable clothes is work. As the writer 
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signing himself “ A Number of Things’”’ says, “ What 
really annoys Old Etonian is that the young men of 
to-day are ostensibly working, whereas people of his set 
were supposed to live without working for money.”’ Wel- 
come as pretty manners always are, the youth of to-day 
can also see into what an abyss of misery and loss the 
Old Etonian type has let the world down. More than 
ever before, the men and women of middle age and over 
should now be very cautious in their criticism of youth. 
For under the eyes of youth has been opened an abyss of 
reality in which the questions of starched shirts and 
white ties and cigarettes count for nothing at all. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF FUND. 
We acknowledge, with many thanks, receipt of the 
following sums :— 


£ s. d. 

Amount already acknowledged 624 11 0 
Miss E. M. Leaf 12 0 0 
©. iy Bs: ac das 5 0 0 
Miss Florence M. Burns 5 0 0 
Miss Dorothy Mayer .. 5 0 0 
Miss C. Crichton-Stuart 22 0 
D. Crichton-Stuart, Esq. 22 0 
I. Thackrah, Esq. ... 2 2 0 
Miss Mary M. Dobie ... 2 0 0 
M. B. M. 100 
C. M. M. 10 0 
M 10 0 
£661 17 0 


We have to thank our readers for their generous contri- 
butions to this Fund, and to request that in future 
subscriptions should be made payable to the Hon. Treasurer 
of the Imperial War Relief Fund, earmarked for “ Russian 
Famine Relief,” and sent to the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, E.C. Cheques should be 
crossed Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


[We are obliged to postpone some important letters on 
Prohibition —Ep., Nation aNpD ATHENEZUM.] 





Poetry. 


WESTERN SKY. 


Wuaen clouds shake out their sails 

Before delighted gales, 

I think the sailormen at sea, 

Hearing the engine throbbing free, 

Curse their to-day’s fate that they must 
Defeat Magellan with black dust, 

Scrape deck-plates till the nerves are worn— 
Whose fathers froze in desperate weather 
Sail-handling in Death’s despite together. 
Here’s never work that’s fit for man; 
Bristol Cabot, Drake, Magellan, 

Loved man’s strength set against the sea, 
And courage broken and bulwarks smashed, 
Black, frantic labor hurricane lashed, 

And seventh-Hell battle never drawn, 
While now and here pale Duty does 
Domestic service on bright brass. .. . 
The sailormen lift heart and eyes 

To the thronged skies. 

They cleave the air, leap winged to shake 
More sails, more sails out; watch the wake 
Of cirrus lengthen on the blue, 

‘And run clean sailor-work to do... . 

Fall sheer . . . to waste and paraffin— 
Pistons gone tired of out-and-in, 

Hard work as black and dull as sin. 


I. B. Gurney. 








The Geek in the City. 


(By ovr City Epitor.) 





THURSDAY. 

Ho.ipay conditions predominate in the City, and there is 
no scope for a favorable effect to be produced by certain 
acceptable developments in the world outlook. The definite 
names of the Business Men’s Committee are accounted satis- 
factory (always excepting the Chairman), though by no 
means youthful, but City opinion remains sceptical as to the 
chances of the Committee finding itself in possession of the 
opportunity for effective service. There is a recrudescence 
of talk about exchange stabilization—but only talk. The 
suggestion of a world financial conference at Washington in 
connection with (or coinciding with) the November disarma- 
ment conference is interesting. But less than a year ago the 
world’s financial experts met at Brussels and decided, with 
an amazing degree of unanimity, on the remedies for the 
world’s financial ills. Would another conference be any 
more productive of concrete result? Not unless the United 
States intends to take a lead in the work of European recon- 
struction. The Reparation Commission declares its deter- 
mination to take steps to palliate exchange fluctuation due 
to methods of reparation repayment. But how much can it 
do? The cardinal point in the exchange position is the 
enormous indebtedness of the Old World to the New. No 
new light or hope emerges from the appendix on “ The 
Problem of the Exchanges” included in the final report 
recently issued by the Joint Committee on the Cost of 
Living, and discussed in THe Nation anp THe ATHENEZUM 
last week. Exchange stabilization is the crucial 
problem of the day, ard the more discussion about it the 
better. But practical solution has not yet appeared on the 
horizon. Until it appears, limits must be placed on the 
chances of trade recovery. However, news from the great 
industrial centres is moderately encouraging, the increasing 
coal production and falling coal prices being the brightest 
feature. The degree of export progress shown by the July 
trade figures is sufficient to satisfy sober expectations. 
Railway decontrol this week, the closing of the E.P.D. period 
at August 31st, and the official end of the’ war on 
September 1st all mark stages of progress. If industry can 
maintain domestic peace and enjoy cheaper fuel, cheaper 
money, and freedom from Government interference—if the 
belief that the egregious Safeguarding of Industries Bill 
will be inoperative comes true—then moderate trade progress 
may be hoped for when the autumn sets in. But there are 
many “ifs,” and no great boom can be hoped for without 
some measure of exchange stability. 


A WakrnincG TO INVESTORS. 

The circumstances of the present time in the investment 
world are such as to give less reputable outside brokers and 
share pushers a good opportunity for selling their wares ; and 
there is plenty of evidence that they are taking advantage of 
it, and are deluging investors with circulars and letters. In 
the first place, there are no new public issues of capital 
about to claim investors’ attention. Secondly, many share 
markets are so depressed that it is fairly easy for eloquent 
and unscrupulous pens to persuade credulous people that 
now is the time to sell out holdings of various kinds and 
invest the proceeds in shares (not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange as a rule) represented as possessing marvellous 
attractions. Investors would at all times be wise to put all 
such literature straight into the waste-paper basket. To-day 
they need to be particularly closely on their guard, for the 
pushing of worthless shares is very active and very insidious 
just now. If any one of my readers feels tempted by the 
allurements set out in these circulars, I implore him or her 
not to act upon impulse, but to ask the advice of a recognized 
member of the Stock Exchange or a bank manager before 
taking action. Readers are cordially invited to send any 
such share offers to me, if they are in any doubt, and con- 
sider them worth sending through the post. But for the 
present the waste-paper basket rule is a good one for all this 


| type of stuff. 


L. J. R. 
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The orld of Looks. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD said that a national proverb 
was not becoming to the conversation of a man of good 
breeding, and it was as well for vernacular literature 
that it was kept in its place. Actually the first collec- 
tion of English colloquial sayings ever made was the 
“ Proverbs ’’ of John Heywood, the protégé of Sir 
Thomas More and the familiar of Skelton, in 1546, and 
the book was republished in ten editions during the 
century, while the saws, which are tapestried into a 
very dull rhyming dialogue, went right through the 
Elizabethan dramatists. Heywood, indeed, was both 
a literary conservative and an innovator, for his 
“Four P.s’’ (1530) practically invented the English 
drama on the one hand, and his miscellany preserved 
the very intonations of a common people’s life. 


* * * 


Proverss are the small change of speech and carry 
the national superscription, and when they begin to get 
rubbed and the coins to become the monopoly of the 
numismatist, it is the people who are changed. Read- 
ing among Heywood’s Proverbs, or those collected in 
Camden’s ‘‘ Remains,’’ or ‘‘ Euphues,’’ which is stuffed 
with them to help the vile stuff down, or salty, timbered, 
tender-hearted old Harry Porter’s ‘‘The Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon,’’ beloved of Lamb, or Carew 
Hazlitt’s pile, and other sources, is just a relish of 
memory, like recalling the days when one was happy. 
In Heywood, too, there are shoals of proverbs which, 
workaday in their time, are now merely old flints of 
expression. ‘‘ It be a good horse that never stumbleth ”’ 
is repeated in a different form ia ‘‘Three Proper and 
Wittie Familiar Letters ’’ (1580), but it has foundered 
now, and its contrary—‘‘ It’s an ill stake that cannot 
stand one year in a hedge’’—has gone the same way. 
“Lost with an apple and won with a nut ’’ is echoed in 
Gascoigne’s 





‘*Nor woman true, but even as stories tell, 
Won with en ege and lost again with shell.’’ 


* * * 


THERE are no modern proverbs about the faithless- 
ness of women, not because there are no faithless women, 
but because none have been coined. “ He that hath buta 
little, he shall have less, and he that hath naught, right 
naught shall possess,’’ has not been saved by Scriptural 
prestige. ‘“ The grace of God is worth a pair,’’ “ Small 
pitchers have wide ears ’’ (“‘ Richard IIT.’’ has “ Pitchers 
have ears’’), “ Better is the last smile than the first 
laughter,’ ‘‘ A hard beginning maketh a good ending,”’ 





these, and many others, are the forgotten verbal adven- 
tures of an ancestral childhood. ‘‘ Who so bold as blind 
Bayard? ’’ réferring to people who leap before they look 
(which itself is a literary idiom, not a phrase in common 
use), occurs in ‘‘ Piers Ploughman ”’ and the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’’ as well as in Heywood. 


* * * 


Tue odd thing is that though the proverb is as 
much a vestigiary relic of speech as the pineal 
eye of the Hatteria lizard, we have got a substitute 
for it, and one as bright asa button. That isit, in fact, 
and Heywood’s ‘‘Upright as a candell standeth in a 
socket ’’ indicates the transition. This vernacular is 
not, of course, like the proverb, a pennyworth of wisdom ; 
it is a method of making normal speech more graphic and 
pregnant by pirating images from the external world. 
But it fulfils all the other conditions of proverbial expres- 
sion—it is pithy, pointed, ard popular, and has a 
national appeal, which literature very rarely has until 
the tombstones of its creators are worn. It does not seem 
to make any difference whether the similitudes have out- 
grown their familiarity—we still say ‘‘ straight as a 
die,”’ “‘ right as a trivet,’’ ‘‘ plain as a pikestaff,’”? whils 
‘bright as a button ’’ points to a period when buttons 
were of metal; ‘‘ drunk as a lord,’’ when the landed 
gentry could afford to drink, and “safe as houses,”’ 
when the jerry-builder was not. Any amount of 
our adjectives go to the plants and animals, to brisk 
up their sluggishness:—‘‘ Brave as a lion,’’ *‘ wily as a 
fox,’’ ‘‘ gay as a chaffinch ’’ (which is of French origin), 
‘* swift as an antelope or a hare,’’ “‘ straight as a rat’s 
tail,’’ “‘ green as a gooseberry,’’ ‘‘ fresh as a daisy,”’ 
‘“ mad as a March hare,’’ ‘‘ crooked as a ram’s horn,”’’ 
both ‘‘ stupid ’’ and ‘‘ drunk ’”’ “as an owl’ (most 
libelled of birds), ‘‘ brown as a berry,’’ ‘‘ fresh as a 
lark ’’ (though the poet’s “‘fresh as April, sweet as 
May,” is under the mould), “ strong as a bull,” “ busy 
as a bee,’’ “‘ bloodthirsty as a weasel,’’ ‘‘ merry as a 
cricket,’’ and ‘‘ hungry as a hawfinch,’’ which, I believe, 
exists in no county but Cornwall, 

* * * 

OrHeErs, naturally enough, are products of human 

industries (‘‘ neat as a new pin,”’ ‘‘ dead as a doornail,”’ 


“ fat as butter,’’ ‘‘ bold as brass,’’ ‘‘ good as gold,”’ 


“true as steel,’’ ‘‘ sharp as a needle,’ ‘‘ keen as 
mustard ’’); ‘‘ right as rain’’ and ‘‘ dull as ditch- 
water ’’ forage the elements; ‘‘ old as Adam,’’ “‘ rich 
as Croesus,’’ ‘“‘ dead as Queen Anne,”’ explore mythology 
and history, while ‘‘ mad as a hatter,”’ ‘‘ right as nine- 
penes,’”’ and “‘ like a dying duck in a thunderstorm,”’ 
call for the antiquarian resolver of mysteries as impera- 
tively as ‘‘ in the pink,”’ “‘ spick and span,’ and “‘ by 
hook or by crook.’’ The last and profoundest of the 
proverbs are in Blake (Camden’s “ He that stretcheth 
out the sword shall be beaten with the scabbard ”’ is like 
a Blake), but “‘ as thick as thieves ’’ is as untouched by 
the written word as ‘‘ There’s more maids than 
Maukin.” Peoples change and disappear and go up and 
down like barometers, but this is the common denomi- 
nator of talk from ancient Sumerian to when the last 
man says, ‘‘ I shall soon be as dead as old Sol.’’ 


H. J. M. 
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Short Studies. 


‘“MERRIE” ENGLAND. 


Tae Athenians, I believe, used to round off their bouts 
of high tragedy with a farce of satyrs and clowns, and 
the practice has survived almost to our own day. When 
Charles Lamb and his sister went to Drury Lane, 
‘‘Pizarro’’ or ‘‘ Artaxerxes’’ would be followed by 
“Harlequin Dame Trot” or “Harlequin Dick 
Whittington and his Cat.’’ I am not scholar enough to 
say of the Elizabethans that they were in the same 
tradition ; but if they were I can perceive some intention 
in ‘“‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’’ which has been newly 
edited and printed for Mr. Basil Blackwell of Oxford. 
Otherwise I confess myself at a loss. It is an Elizabethan 
or, as I think, an even earlier knockabout, in which 
those only who saw fun in a harlequinade would find the 
kind of thing that they liked. That it should have been 
contrived for the amusement of the Master and Fellows 
of Christ’: College, Cambridge, is perhaps not so 
wonderful as it would have been if Ben Jonson’s 
‘‘ Bartholomew’s Fair’’ had not been revived the other 
day with some measure of success. And I suppose that 
the persons who were diverted by seeing Malvolio in the 
cage were very capable of being pleased with ‘‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needie.’’ It is no worse than Shakespeare, at 
his worst, and much better than Ben Jonson in that it is 
muck shorter. Lancelot Gobbos, Speeds, Launces fill 
the stage. There are no Dogberrys, nor Dame Quicklys ; 
no Master Shallow, no Bottom, and, of course, no 
Falstaff. But the difference is of degree, not of kind. 
‘‘Gammer Gurton’’ is written de haut en bas, as 
Shakespeare also wrote of rural life and manners. Its 
author, ‘‘ Mr. S., Mr. of Art,’’ whoever he was—and 
the editor thinks that he was William Stevenson, Fellow 
of Christ’s in the fifteen-fifties—as heartily scorned the 
peasantry as William Shakespeare ever did ; and I think 
that he knew quite as much about them. In fact, I am 
led to believe that the thing is not far from being a 
faithful picture, as nearly so, indeed, as its com‘c 
intention will allow it to be. If that is so, it deserves 
study. When we talk, as we are apt to do, of ‘‘ Merrie 
England,”’ it is as well that we should know in what 
England’s merriment consisted. 

Gammer Gurton is mending the breeches of her 
man Hodge when she sees the cat at the milk-bowl. 
Starting up to trounce the thief, she drops her needle, 
her ‘‘fayre long strayght neele that was her onely 
treasure.’’ That is serious. The house is turned inside 
out and upside down. Tib the maid has to sift the 
rubbish-heap ; Cock the boy spends his day on all-fours 
and his nose to the ground. Enters here the villain of 
the piece, the village half-wit, Bedlam Dick, and says 
that Dame Chat has the “ neele.’’ That prepares for 
the great scene of the play, a slanging match between the 
two old women, which ends in a tooth-and-nail affair. 
Gam.mer Gurton sends for the priest; Bedlam Dick 
primes Dame Chat. He tells her that Hodge is going to 
rob her hen-roost ; and later, to the priest, he suggests a 
hiding-place whence he can spy on Dame Chat and the 
“‘neele’’ in felonious use. The priest edges in; Dame 
Chat thinks he is the chicken-thief, and cracks his skull 
for him. Mighty hullabaloo: the bailiff is called in to 
arbitrate. Bedlam Dick gives Hodge a smack on the 
buttocks, and drives the needle home. That is the plot, 
expounded in plain words which, no doubt, were 
exceedingly close to the bone. 

According to Christ’s College, Cambridge, the life 
of the English peasant in Reformation days was a purely 
animal process, punctuated only by foul language. 
Eating and drinking were the pleasures, working was 
the pain, contriving how to get liquor without working 
for it the only intellectual exercise. In ‘‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle’ there was not even love to complicate 
existence. Ale was the Good, and the only good. 

‘“‘T cannot eate but lytle meate, 
My stomacke is not good: 
But sure I thinke that I can drynke 
With him that weares a hood. 








Thoughe I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothinge acolde: 
I stuffe my skyn so full within 
Of joly good Ale and olde. 
Back and syde go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hand go colde: 
But, belly, God send thee good ale inoughe, 
Whether it be new or olde.”’ 
And so on for four clinking verses. The thing is a 
triumph ; it sings itself. Out of its rollicking rhythm a 
kind of haze of romance has piled up, which select 
spirits like Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton still see as a 
rosy cloud. I suppose it is all right. 

But the language of those ‘‘ merrie’’ people! There 
was only one injurious thing for woman to call woman; 
it was reflected in man’s accusation of man. If you 
named a woman the thing—and you always did—you 
named a man the thing’s son. The impact varied 
according to the temper of the accuser. It pricked you 
to madness if anger lay behind it; often it was a term 
of affection. Gammer Gurton so called Tib her maid, 
Dame Chat her girl Doll; but that was to coax them. 
When the beldams belaboured each other with the 
imputation they made the fur to fly. Exactly that 
impotence of expression, even in moods of malice, is 
observable to-day—but in towns, not in the country. 
I have lived twenty years in a village and never heard 
the taunt so much as whispered by one to another. But 
then nobody gets drunk out here now. Is there a 
holding link between ale and sterility of language? I 
suppose there must be. 

Religion provides the only other expletives there 
are in ‘“‘Gammer Gurton,’’ and that makes the date of 
it an interesting matter. No earlier edition appears to 
be known than that of 1575; but a play called ‘‘ Dyccon 
of Bedlam ’’ .was licensed to be printed in 1562, and one 
by the presumed author of ‘‘Gammer Gurton”’ was 
acted at Christ’s College in 1553-4. However all that 
may fit in, there are internal evidences very much to 
the point. In the fifth act the bailiff is charged by the 
priest with Dick of Bedlam’s arrest. ‘‘In the King’s 
name, Master Bayly, I charge you set him fast,’’ he 
says. That might be Edward VI. if the Prologue had 
not an allusion directly in conflict with it :— 

‘‘Dame Chat her deare gossyp this needle had found ; 

Yet knew shee no more of this matter (alas) 

Than knoeth Tom our Clarke what the Priest saith at 

masse. 

Is that reminiscence of old practice? Hardly that, for 
if the Mass was then being said in English it would be 
quite pointless. Beyond that the play is crammed with 
Catholic catchwords, all of them oaths: “ Gog’s bread,”’ 
‘* Gog’s sydes,’’ ‘‘Gog’s malte’’; numberless Our 
Ladys; ‘‘ by gys’’ (by Jesus); finally this :— 

‘* There I wil have you sweare by our dere Lady of Bullaine, 

S. Dunstone, and S. Donnyke, with the three Kinges of 

Kullaine, 

That ye shall keepe it secret... . 

These things point to a familiarity with Catholic 
usage, whichever way you take them, exceedingly 
interesting. The chief thing which they point out to me 
is that there was no religious sense in the peasantry at 
all. The names and symbols of worship were augmen- 
tives of conversation, but no more. They meant 
nothing, and implied nothing but use and _ wont. 
Catholicism expired and Calvinism did not thrive, for 
the same reason. Neither of them touched the heart of 
the peasantry, which remained what it had _ been 
throughout, innately pagan, follower (as I put it) of 
Saint Use, but of no other divinity. That is as far as 
one has been able to go. Certainly ‘‘Gammer Gurton ” 
will take us no further. 

Dullness, bestiality, grossness: these stare you in the 
face. Between the lines of them you may discern the 
squalor and the penury of village life in Merrie England. 
Take this :— 


‘“Gammer: Come hether, Cocke; what, Cocke, I say. 
‘* Cocke: Howe, Gammer? 
‘* Gammer: Goe hy thee soone, and grope behind the old 
brasse pan, 
Ther shalt thou fynd an old shooe, wherin if 
thou looke well 
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Thou shalt fynd lyeng an inche of whyte tallow 
candell, 
Lyght it, and brynge it tite awaye.”’ 
{f that does not bring them home to us nothing will do 
it—except perhaps this :— 


“And home she went as brag, as it had ben a bodelouce.”’ 


Maurice HEw_et?. 








Rediews. 


SHAKESPEARE AND FLORIO. 
Givsvanni Florio, Par 
Payot. 20fr.) 


Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. By Sik GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
(Cecil Palmer. 3s. 6d. net.) 


LONGWORTH CHAMBRUN. (Paris : 


JoHN FLorio, to the majority of English people, means 
Montaigne, and it is Florio’s great title to fame that he 
does. The connection between Shakespeare and Florio with 
which we are here concerned, however, is a narrower and 
more personal one. The theory that Holofernes in “ Love’s 
Labor’s Lost ’’ was deliberately intended as a. caricature of 
the Italian tutor is by no means new. It was first mooted 
by Varmer and Warburton in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, when it was first observed that 
Holofernes’ Italian proverb: “ Venetia, Venetia, chi non 
ti vede, non ti pretia,’’ also appeared in Florio’s manual of 
Italian conversation, ‘Second Frutes.’’ That is certainly 
not enough evidence on which to build a theory that Holo- 
fernes was intended for Florio. But the critics who have 
spent their energy in disposing of this theory have generally 
tended to lose sight of the real importance of a close connec- 
tion, if one may fairly be presumed, between Shakespeare 
and Florio. Whether Florio was the original of Holofernes 
is 4 minor issue; nothing much depends upon it, though 
the theory is a good deal more plausible than its opponents 
will admit. But if it can be reasonably supposed that 
Shakespeare and Florio were fairly intimate, we have a 
simple explanation of the strangely Italianate tinge of 
Shakespeare’s early work, which has been one of the chief 
stones of offence to the Baconian heretics and others. 

The problem has been raised again of late by Mr. Arthur 
Acheson and the author of the book under review. Both 
these gentlemen are convinced that Holofernes is Florio; and 
they are both in agreement that Florio’s violent and cryptic 
outburst against a person H.S. in the Epistle Dedicatory 
to the “ World of Words” (1598) was posted to Shake- 
speare’s address. It is certainly not impossible, but it has 
not been shown to be probable. What is without doubt is 
that Florio’s “ World of Words ”’ was, when published in 
1598, dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, to whom Shake- 
speare had dedicated his “Venus and Adonis’’ and 
“Lucrece’’ in 1593 and 1594. In his “ pay and patronage,”’ 
said Florio, “I have lived some years.’’ Other works were 
dedicated to Southampton—Nash’s “ Jack Wilton” among 
them—but it is within the mark to say that the dedications 
of Shakespeare and Florio stand apart from the rest ; Florio's 
by its definite acknowledgment that he had been “ for 
years’’ in the “pay and patronage”? of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s by the distinctive personal note of an 
intimate: “ What I have done is yours; what I have to do 
1s yours, being part in all I have devoted yours.’’ Shake- 
Speare’s intimacy with Southampton is, indeed, one of the 
few tolerably certain facts in his obscure life. 

Whether Florio was actually attached to Southampton’s 
household when the Earl left Cambridge at the age of sixteen 
in 1589, is uncertain; but in that same year Florio left 
Oxford, where he had been residing, and it is a reasonable 
presumption that he left in order to enter directly into 
Southampton’s service as his Italian tutor. In 1593 Shake- 
speare dedicated “Venus and Adonis’? to Southampton in 
words which show that their intimacy was already of some 


acquaintance continued at least till the publication of “ The 
World of Words’”’ in 1598. 

Florio—if we may judge by the good evidence of his 
strange prefaces—had a curious temperament; he was 
something of an oddity. He was, in the first place, an 
Italian Protestant: an unusual combination. Continental 
Protestants in those days were a much more serious race 
than the adherents to the purely political Protestantism of 
England. Puritanism had not yet arrived to vex us. How 
little the Reformation had meant to the ordinary English- 
man is shown by the fact that not a hundred parish priests 
were parted from their cures by it. But Florio came of 
a real Protestant stock. There is, and always has been, 
a vast difference between a real Protestant and a member 
of the Church of England. Not that Florio was fanatical ; 
one might better describe him as dour. He admired Italy 
perhaps with the more fervor that he was compulsorily exiled 
from it; he was decidedly contemptuous of England— 
a barbarous and uneducated, opulent and uncivilized 
country, it seemed to him. No doubt it was, from his angle. 
To judge from his books, he particularly resented its easy- 
going; he was burdened with a feeling that he belonged to 
a superior civilization. One must add to all this that he 
was a man of great parts. To have mastered English as he 
had when he came to translate Montaigne, was an 
achievement equal to Mr. Conrad’s in our time. 

Into Florio's company Shakespeare must undoubtedly 
have been thrown. And, indeed, if there had been no Florio 
we should have had to invent one to explain that unexpected 
element in Shakespeare’s early work which continues to 
send otherwise reputable people off on wild-goose chases 
after another author than the man of Stratford for the plays. 
As Sir George Greenwood legitimately reminds us, a critic 
of no less discernment than the late Henry James “ found it 
almost as impossible to conceive that Bacon wrote the plays 
as to conceive that the man of Stratford as we know the man 
of Stratford did.’ For Henry James the plays were too 
“ civilized ” to have been written by William Shakespeare ; 
and in none of them is the “ civilized” element—as dis- 
tinguished from the humane and comprehensive genius of 
his mature work—more apparent than in the early plays. 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ ‘“ The Comedy of Errors,” ‘“‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ “Romeo and Juliet "—we need 
something more than Lyly’s literary influence to explain 
the Italianate character of them all, and to account for the 
peculiar combination of an outward deference to Italian 
manners and ideals with an inward and good-humored con- 
tempt of them. Mercutio, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” is almost 
a key-character to this complex attitude, with his splendid 
jibes at the “ antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes, these new 
tuners of accents . . . who stand so much on the new form 
that they cannot sit at ease on the old bench.” The attitude 
is at once one of homage to a higher European civilization, and 
one of sturdy independence of it. One feels that Shakespeare 
was at the same time saturating himself in, and inoculating 
himself against Italian culture. 

Florio is an exact and sufficient explanation of this 
curious phase. We can perfectly imagine Shakespeare 
drinking deep of Florio’s learning and ability, with a grati- 
tude that did not in the least blind him to the ridiculous 
side of “ resolute I. F.,” in something of the same way that 
Keats educated himself in the companionship of the 
Italianate Leigh Hunt. And, for our own part, we consider 
it eminently natural that Shakespeare should somewhere or 
other have gently taken off John Florio. We are inclined 
to see a touch of him in Dr. Caius in the “ Merry Wives.” 
In his book M. Chambrun, following a series of critics from 
Farmer to Mr. Acheson, argues at great length that 
Holofernes is Florio. His two reasons are, first, that 
Shakespeare puts into Holofernes’ mouth the proverb 
we have quoted—‘ Venetia, Venetia ”—which appears both 
in Florio’s “ First Frutes ” and his “‘ Second Frutes ” ; and, 
second, that the name Holofernes is a pretty good anagram 
for John Florio. At the mention of the word anagram the 
orthodox Shakespearian flings the book out of the window. 
We generally do ourselves. But it happens that this 





standing. During the years 1589 to 1593 we may take it 


that Shakespeare and Florio met pretty continually under 
the common favor of the young Maecenas: they could not 
have avoided being thrown together. We imagine that their 


anagram is a good one. Hotorernes = Hnes Fiore£o, with- 
out the addition or the doubling of a single letter. It would 
be hard to get anything much nearer to JonaNNEs Fuorto. 
At all events, it is infinitely better than the anagram 
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deliberately prefixed to Florio’s ‘“‘ World of Words ” in 1611: 
“Tonnes Florio = OriFons ALIENO.. Jacobus Map mittit 
hoc anagramma.” The worthy James had to add a letter 
and to misspell “ Johannes ’’ much more atrociously than 
Shakespeare misspelt ‘“ Florio.” 

Still, an anagram is an anagram; and it is a very 
suspicious weapon for a critic to be seen with. The 
surprising thing is that M. Chambrun should not have made 
more of his case with “ Venetia, Venetia, chi non ti vede 
non ti pretia.” The evidence of his books shows that it 
must have been a favorite with Florio. What is more 
interesting is that it is the one proverb of a thousand one 
would imagine Florio continually quoting to Shakespeare. 
“ Venise, who seeth thee not, praiseth thee not,” to use 
Florio’s own translation in “ First Frutes.” One imagines 
that Florio used it to silence Shakespeare's genial scepticism 
as often as “ That’s the humor of it’ came from Corporal 
Nym. It is all guesswork, of course, but there is such a 
thing as psychological probability. If we had to choose one 
out of all the proverbs in Florio’s manuals of conversation 
that would be likely to recur continually in his conversation, 
it would be “ Venetia, Venetia.” 

And there is one item of evidence which M. Chambrun 
does not mention at all, When Southampton was liberated from 
prison and restored to favor at the accession of James in 
1603, after his condemnation for the part he played in the 
Essex conspiracy, “ he entertained Queen Anne of Denmark 
at his house in the Strand, and Burbage and his fellow- 
players, one of whom was Shakespeare, were bidden present 
the ‘old’ play of ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ whose ‘ wit and 
mirth ’ were calculated ‘ to please her Majesty exceedingly.’ ”’ 
Those are Sir Sidney Lee's words. But why did Southampton 
particularly choose ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’’? No doubt we 
can find a sufficient reason in the fact that it was probably 
written in 1591, at a time when the Shakespeare- 
Southampton friendship, like the world, was young. It is 
generally accepted that the play was the first absolutely 
independent dramatic work of Shakespeare’s. It was 
certainly produced under Southampton’s egis, if it was 
not actually composed in his house. In 1603 Southampton, 
weary and old with long imprisonment, would have looked 
back on “ Love’s Labor’s Lost ’’ as a thing of laughter belong- 
ing to the mysterious days when youth was golden. 
Perhaps, like a phial of crystal (he would have thought), 
it contained the essence of a vanished happiness. And, 
marvel of marvels, the essence, the golden gleam, is there: 
it shines for us still, more than three hundred years away. 
But we would like to think also that ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost ”’ 
was a private and peculiar possession of Southampton’s in 
still other ways; that he found in it, done to the life in 
the guise of Holofernes, that “ resolute John Florio’’ from 
whom, in the flesh, Shakespeare and he had got as much 
laughter as learning. ‘“ Venetia, Venetia.’’ Did South- 
ampton Iaugh again when he heard it in 1603, or did he feel 
far from laughing? Did a glance pass between him and 
Shakespeare on the stage? 

We are fairly caught—wild-goose-chasing ourselves! 
But we must sometimes let our imaginations fly. ‘‘ Scorn 
not the fancy: critics, you have frowned ”—too often! 


J. Mippteton Morry. 





ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


We confess to a sense of the historic worthlessness of this 
book, and therefore to a mood to which its incidental shrewd- 
ness and justness of view make nly a minor appeal. Lord 
Esher is so inaccurate as to make Queen Victoria, who died 
in 1901, declare “ in October, 1903,’ that Kitchener should 
not be sent to India, because she heard that “he was not 
good with natives.” He is so fundamentally unobservant as 
to speak of the people who received the tragic news of 
August 3rd in awed silence as the “ indecent clamor of the 
London mob inebriated by the prospect of war.” His touch 
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is frequently so uncertain that, for example, only an informed 
reader could guess that the object of Lord Kitchener’s visit 
to France at the end of August, 1914, was to stay Lord 
French’s retreat behind the Seine, and to reintegrate the 
Anglo-French line of battle, which that action threatened to 
destroy. The same intelligent person can read the account 
of Kitchener's début at the War Office, and laboriously infer 
from it that if the new Secretary found the General Staff 
broken up at the opening of the war, the fault was his that 
he did not at once restore that indispensable arm of 
scientific war. 

This sketchiness is a fault of texture. Lord Esher 
has such a butterfly way with him that it is impossible to 
discover his mind either on Lord Kitchener’s character or 
on his hero’s conduct of the war. Take the great shells con- 
troversy. Lord Esher heads the section which throws a 
perplexing mixture of light and darkness on this episode 
with a dark quotation from Lord Acton, pronouncing that 
“murder may be done by calumny, as well as by dose and 
dagger.” The inference is that the “tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener ” is about to begin. Not at all. If anything, 
Lord Esher appears to think that, though the Northcliffe 
Press overstated the shortage of munitions, it existed, and 
in attacking the Secretary for War as the fount of inefficiency 
Lord Northcliffe chose “ the higher expediency.” Who, then, 
was “murdered”? Lord French said that it was his 
soldiers, and Lord Esher inclines to agree with him. 
If, then, Lord Kitchener complained of intrigue and sat in 
his chair bearing “the look of a wounded animal,” it is 
mere sentimentalism to sympathize with him. He got what 
he richly deserved. Equally faint is the delineation of an 
incident greatly in Kitchener's favor. Kitchener was “ out ” 
to stop the autumn campaign of 1915. Lord Esher hints 
that the French pressure for that event had a political rather 
than a military origin. That strikes us as a rather horrible 
suggestion. But if made, it should be sustained—first fixed 
in firm outline, and then supplied with adequate docu- 
mentary support. Were so many thousand French and 
British lives thrown to the account of the phantom we call 
a French Government? Did Lord Kitchener resist, and did 
his honorable, prescient effort come to naught? It seems so; 
but so highly inferential is Lord Esher’s pen that upon our 
lives we cannot tell what precisely happened to it. 

The truth is that Lord Esher has fallen between two 
stools. He has elected to be four-fifths diarist and one-fifth 
historian. The volumes which enshrine his knowledge of 
the war are confined to the British Museum, to be opened 
when sixty years have passed, and then to animate the 
researches of a generation that knew not the Great War. 
Their author would have done well to send this tentative 
and unrounded essay to keep them company. What is its 
purpose? It recites the tragedy of Lord Kitchener. The 
only “tragedy’’ suggested is the tragi-comedy of an ageing 
talent, and an unsuitable temper and training. Lord 
Kitchener was too old for his job, too unscientific, and too 
slow. When he was asked for a great judgment he gave it; 
but complicated and interwoven detail overwhelmed him. 
He was too secretive; and too fond of single-man power to 
know how to delegate functions. Lord Esher tries to say 
all these things; but when he comes to the fence of a plain 
declaration, his Pegasus baulks. He covers his indecision 
with praise of everybody—of all the generals and the 
politicians on each side of the fence and the Channel—and 
yet leaves us with the impression that he despises them all. 
This aside lends piquancy to his often brilliant text. It 
constitutes a new form of oratio obliqua. 





ETHICS AND “ LIFE.” 
Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joap. With a Preface 
by Pror. WILDON CARR. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Joan is, as his book shows, a young man and a young 
philosopher. Old men and old philosophers receive in the 
course of it some nasty knocks, which we are prepared to 
believe that they richly deserve. The tyranny of the old in 
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the world of thought, as well as in that of action and 
morality, is most oppressive, and, when a young man writes 
a book with the merits of iconoclastic youth, we are impelled 
to take our hats off to him twice—once for his book and 
once for his youth. 

Mr. Joad’s book is an interesting and a valuable 
contribution to the province of philosophy which is 
called ethics ; he brings a fresh and vigorous mind to bear 
upon some of the oldest and most important of philosophical 
problems, and he not only has continually something of his 
own to say about the particular problems, but he also has 
a point of view of his own with regard to the general nature 
and purpose of ethics. It is this point of view which gives 
the title to his book, and which may be summed up in the 
sentence on its paper cover announcing that it is an attempt 
to bring down philosophical ethics from the clouds and make 
ethics apply to the problems of actual life. The attempt is 
really made only in the second part of the book ; the first 
part is devoted to an analysis and criticism of previous ethical 
theory, utilitarianism, intuitionism, and the Platonic theory ; 
it is only in Part II. that Mr. Joad develops his own system 
of common-sense or empirical ethics. As is natural, he 
himself considers that the whole value of his work lies in 
Part II.; indeed, in his introduction he rather encourages 
his reader to miss out Part I. and read only Part II. In this 
we believe that he is, like so many authors, profoundly 
wrong as to the relative value of different parts of his work. 
When he is analyzing and criticizing philosophical theories, 
he is continually making contributions of his own which 
throw light upon the central problem of ethics, and which, 
as it seems to us, carry us a step forward upon the path to 
a solution, as, to quote an example, when, on page 48, he 
deals with attempts to find a basis for the moral sense in 
a principle of social progress. But in Part II., although he 
still has many isolated valuable things to say, the general 
theory or point of view upon which he strings them has two 
dangerous flaws in it which very seriously impair the value 
of the whole. Mr. Joad’s general theory of common-sense 
ethics is comparatively simple, and a summary of it is, 
therefore, not so unfair to the author as it would be in the 
case of most philosophers. He holds that ethical theory has 
hitherto been worked out in the study without reference to 
actual life; but the central problems of ethics are concerned 
with the actual life of human beings, a life which is 
perpetually changing. To evolve in one’s study a complete 
and logical system, for instance, as to the nature of good 
or the meaning of right, is, therefore, just the way to make 
an ethical system inapplicable to life. What we must do, 
on the contrary, is to apply common sense to ethics ; we must 
neither “evolve a system nor establish a principle”; we 
must be empiricists and go to life itself, and by actual 
observation endeavor to see whether “ the results fall into 
any kind of order or admit of any kind of generalization.” 

Such observation may, and does in his hands, lead to 
many interesting and valuable generalizations about man 
and about society. But as a method of answering the central 
problems of ethics it is very nearly useless. Mr. Joad fails 
to see this, because, as we have said, his general theory 
is vitiated by two serious flaws, which are, in fact, connected. 
In the first part of his book Mr. Joad is continually dealing 
with the good, and, as he himself says, one of the central 
problems of ethics is “ to discover the good.’’ Further, he 
appears to agree with the majority of philosophers and 
ordinary people who would identify the good with “ what is 
desirable.” The central problem of ethics is, therefore, to 
discover what is desirable or what ought to be desired. But 
in his second part Mr. Joad appears to confuse what is 
desired with what ought to be desired. When we reach 
page 94 and those which follow it, we find that the method 
of common-sense ethics consists in looking at actual life and 
trying to discover, ‘“‘ What do men actually desire?” Such 
an inquiry may be valuable, but it can throw no light upon 
the central problem of ethics unless we are first assured that 
what is desired is identical with what ought to be desired. 
Mr. Joad himself is aware of this objection, and tries to 
meet it on pages 98 and 99, but we do not think that many 
readers will find his answer convincing. This confusion is 
also at the root of the other flaw in Mr. Joad’s book. It is 
not really true that ethics has been as completely divorced 
from actual life and the empirical method as he seems to 
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believe. Ethics has been, and ought to be, concerned with 
at least two questions: ‘“‘ What is good or desirable?” and 
‘What is actually desired?’ No empirical observation of 
actual life can by itself furnish an answer to the question, 
What is good or desirable? and in that sense ethics must 
always be divorced from actual life. The two questions with 
which Mr. Joad is mainly concerned in Part II., “ What do 
men actually desire?” and “ What forms of social organiza- 
tion are most likely to give them what they desire? ’’—these 
two questions are amenable to the empirical method of 
common sense. But Mr. Joad has only to go to the London 
Library to see that the bookshelves groan under the output 
of ethical and political philosophers who have applied the 
empirical method to these two questions. 





THE STORY OF THE DOCKS OF LONDON. 


adistory of the Port of London. By Sir J. G. 
2 vols. (Daniel O’Connor. 3 guineas.) 


BROODBANK. 


Ir is remarkable that London as a sea-port, a noble theme, 
has never attracted the attention of an historian. London’s 
taverns and clubs, playhouses, criminals, poets, plagues and 
fires, birds, streets, squares, trees, churches—perhaps every- 
thing that is or has been London’s in a special sense has 
had its chronicler. Only this year does the river of London, 
with its fairway, its quays, and its docks, find a recorder who 
endeavors to be as full and meticulous as others have been 
concerning the games its children play in its streets; and 
Sir Joseph Broodbank has done the work adequately. His 
official positions for nearly fifty years with the various bodies 
concerned in the administration of the port have given him 
a peculiar knowledge, and a ready access to essential docu- 
ments, that have been rendered into a narrative which, if on 
the dry side, has body enough to satisfy even the most 
exacting of fellow-specialists. The river and the ships made 
London, and students of the history of the City will fail to 
understand the heart of the matter unless they read 
Sir Joseph Broodbank. 

It would be unfair te defer mention of the illustrations 
to these two large volumes to a last and perfunctory 
paragraph. Sir Joseph, naturally, knew of many engravings, 
etchings, aquatints, and paintings of the men, ships, scenes, 
and events of the port of London, which are secluded in rooms 
kept for the committees of public institutions and the 
directors of shipping companies. He was good enough to 
suppose that the unprivileged would be glad to see them in 
reproduction. And we are; we are really grateful for the 
illustrations. There are many of them, and either they have 
been extremely well selected, or else for other Londoners such 
pictures have a curious attraction, for one seems as good as 
another, and each is so good that it takes attention away 
from the text to fix it on a vista into other days where the 
least detail seems strangely significant. ‘“ A View of 
Blackwall, looking towards Greenwich ” (1750), with the 
Indiamen in the river, and some cumulus clouds above that 
appear to reflect a truly remarkable light on the past; 
the * Opening of the St. Katherine Docks, October 25th, 
1828”; “Galley Quay, Lower Thames Street"; “ New 
Docks and Warehouses on the eve of completion, 1802, on 
the Isle of Dogs ’’: these and many others make the volumes 
a fascinating album, apart from the matter they illustrate. 

The earlier chapters of the work are based, of course, on 
material which is open to any investigator. Tacitus, as 
everybody knows, makes the first reference to London, 
and from that Roman Sir Joseph lays a straight and rapid, 
a too rapid track to the West India Dock, a project of the 
beginning of last century. In short, from Londinium, a.p. 61, 
we get to Poplar of 1802 in ninety-one pages; and 
Sir Joseph’s history runs to over 500 pages. Plenty of work 
in outlining earlier days, therefore, is left to entice other 
enthusiasts ; but, as Sir Joseph says, he knows the history 
of the past 120 years of the river so intimately that it is 
a duty, no less, for him to record it in full. Besides, the 
bulk of the history of the commerce of the port falls within 
the last centuries of its story, and, moreover, Sir Joseph, in 





order to illustrate the need for new docks, continually details 
the antecedent conditions of the Thames. 
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It is no good hoping that the politicians of to-day, who 
are feverishly hurrying Protection through Parliament, will 
consent to be brought to wisdom through a study of 
Sir Joseph’s survey of London's trade. Politicians, 
particularly those who think politics ought to serve special 
interests, have no use for history. It probably annoys them. 
It may be scientific, but it is not pleasing to have it 
demonstrated that one’s cherished illusions are—well, just 
illusions, if not worse. Moreover, biologists tell us that 
creatures impelled by simple instincts—and acquisitiveness, 
doubtless, is no more than an impulse to self-preservation, 
even if in good society its symptoms look like ill-manners— 
such creatures, impelled by a primitive instinct to 
protect their own affairs, in Parliament or elsewhere, are 
not likely to be baulked of their object through a reasonable 
and historical demonstration that what they want has always 
proved harmful to the commonweal. London became what 
it is, not only a famous port, but the greatest market in 
the world, through the encouragement given by its citizens 
to the ships and goods of foreigners. 

London. luckily impelled by the liberal knowledge and 
science of a few far-seeing merchants, engineers, and 
politicians, has usually been quick to adjust itself to 
changing circumstances, always against the vehement pro- 
tests of conservative folk who had become fixed in traditional 
methods of industry and commerce. Obviously the project 
of wet docks, to those who had become used to a river 
overcrowded with ships, was a ruinous and disgraceful 
project. It was intensely disliked by river thieves, the 
monopolists of mooring chains, proprietors of legal quays, 
watermen and porters, and many others. Docks would ruin 
London. It was nothing to the thieves, nor to the privileged, 
that the river was silting up as a sewer, and that vessels 
often had to wait months before they could be discharged. 

In spite of violent protests, the docks came. The common 
sense of Londoners has, in the long run, prevailed over the 
wilful obtuseness of those who were afraid they were going 
to be deprived of what their grandfathers had given them. 
The author of this history of the port of London tells us 
that it was Sir Horace Walpole who first saw how wasteful 
was the haphazard accommodation of the river, and how 
obstructive to commerce were the import duties imposed even 
on cargoes that were discharged in the Thames merely for 
transhipment. He suggested bonded warehouses, so that an 
entrepét trade should be encouraged—that very trade which, 
indeed, has made London the city it is. But Sir Horace 
was before his time, and the opposition which all Protec- 
tionists instinctively show to easy intercourse with foreigners 
(just as, at one time, village children were inclined to throw 
stones at strangers) confronted Sir Horace so implacably 
that, before the charge that he was no patriot, he had to 
bury an idea which later was to prove immensely protitable 
to the capital. 

Visitors to London invariably ask how they can get to 
the docks. There are very few people in London who are 
able to tell them. It is easy enough to see the ships and 
the quays of any other port in the kingdom; but an 
educational tour of the docks of London is a formidable 
undertaking, and considerable knowledge would be required 
to plan it. Between the dock of St. Katherine, by the 
Tower, and Tilbury Docks (not to mention the Surrey Com- 
mercial Docks on the south side of the river) there are over 
two hundred years of intense and crowded shipping and 
industrial history, and a riverside journey, in addition, 
which, if followed deliberately and studiously, would occupy 
at least a week. Consequently, a visitor is able to see but 
one of the series of basins—say, the London Docks, as it is 
easy to reach them. Under a good guide, those docks would 
serve as an epitome of the history of the port. They are 
not particularly picturesque, and they harbor craft that are 
small in comparison with the liners which find a home at 
Tilbury or the Royal Albert and Victoria Docks. But they do 


illustrate what commerce with a minimum of restrictions 
means for a city of ships. For it is not only tonnage which 
counts—that, indeed, may count for very little, as Rotterdam 


knows too well; it is the handling and the marketing of the 
cargoes. The vaults and warehouse floors of the London 


Docks devoted to particular merchandise, wine, wool, hides, 
shells, essences and spices, indigo, ivory, rubber, and so on, 
to which buyers of the world must resort for their raw 
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material, make a spectacle and an object lesson which ought 
to be within. the experience of every politician, but which, 
alas! are known to few but the officials concerned. Yet the 
Vort of London Authority is invariably friendly to all who 
show sufficient interest in its work to apply for permission 
to view it. 





CADENUS AND VANESSA. 


Vanessa and Her Correspondence with Jonathan Swift. 
With an Introduction by A. MARTIN FREEMAN. (Selwyn 
& Blount. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THe care with which Mr. Freeman, advantaged by the 
collaboration of Mr. Robin Flower, of the Department of 
MSS. in the British Museum, has prepared the text of this 
famous correspondence, is shown by his preface, in which he 
admits that subsequent editors may quarrel with his 
readings—in two cases only. It is curious that, despite the 
often inquisitorial interest in the relations of Swift and 
Vanessa, their letters had not previously “ even been printed 
consecutively, except in the edition of Swift’s complete works 
by Sir Walter Scott.’’ The actual autographs having come 
to light in 1920, and the nation having acquired them, Mr. 
Freeman took an excellent opportunity and made the best 
of it. He not only gives the correspondence exactly as it 
went, with the spelling normalized, but he adds as well the 
text of ‘‘ Cadenus and Vanessa ’’ and several other documents 
that give light on Vanessa; eleven letters of Swift’s which 
have nothing to do with the case, but which it seemed high 
time to publish ; and a reconstruction of the love affair, made 
possible chiefly by the discovery of the original letters. We 
believe that a further addition is now to be made, in the 
reproduction of a portrait of Vanessa brought to notice in 
Ireland. 

In his cautious and uncolored review of the beginnings, 
the course, and the unhappy ending of the romance of 
Vanessa, Mr. Freeman appears to have gathered up all that 
is known and conjectured at the present time. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Swift met Mrs. Vanhomrigh through 
his acquaintance with her cynosure of a cousin, Miss Anne 
Long ; that Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s “ fair daughter Hessy ’’ grew 
to admire him, and then to cherish a passion for him. The 
correspondence began in 1712, and after spasmodic appear- 
ances and disappearances seems to have ended with Swift’s 
letter of August 7th, 1722. Soon after (the precise date is 
not given) Vanessa died of fever, or, as tradition will always 
maintain, of a broken heart. The questions that must occur: 
How did they love? and Why did they not marry? seem to 
reduce themselves in Mr. Freeman’s opinion to one; and the 
answer which he gives is, “‘ He was very fond of her, more 
than of any other woman except Stella, but never in his life 
a lover in the passionate sense.’’ This view, moreover, is not 
tied by the actuality, or the opposite, of the marriage to 
Stella. ‘‘If he had not married Stella,’’ wrote Thackeray 
without further punctilio, ‘‘ Vanessa would have had him in 
spite of himself.”’ 

The letters do not necessarily persuade us to have at 
Swift; they certainly prove Thackeray's reading of the 
position true: ‘She adores him, implores him, admires 
him,” “ He likes to be admired and adored.” And, what is 
more, Swift was frightened by her exuberance in these 
faculties. ‘“ I ever feared the tattle of this nasty town. ... 
I must beg you to be easy if for some time I visit you 
se!domer, and not in so particular a manner.” Poor Vanessa, 
though so deep in love, was not blind. “If you continue to 
treat me as you do you will not be made uneasy by me long. 
‘Tis impossible to describe what I have suffered since I saw 
you last; I am sure I could have bore the rack much better 
than those killing, killing words of yours.” In this want of 
harmony ended the correspondence of 1714, preceding, 
suggests Mr. Freeman, “a critical scene, which resulted in 
a stricter agreement than that previously entered into, 
whereby visits were regulated and letters disallowed.” 
Whether this is the fact or not ; whether the marriage with 
Stella now intervened or is mere gossip, there is an almost 
entire pause in the correspondence for nearly five years. 
Mr. Freeman notices the fact that Vanessa numbers Swift’s 
first letter of 1719 as one of the former series, and that she 


‘ did this may indicate that there had been no pause in the 
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friendship. When the correspondence was resumed, Swift was 
good enough to say, in French, that Vanessa had never fallen 
into the errors of coquettish, affected or prudish behavior, 
with other compliments which Mr. Freeman takes seriously. 
At all events, Swift’s eulogizing mood did not last long. But 
at this period it is to be noticed that she begins to call him 


“Cad— ” for Cadenus, on his suggestion, and greatly to her 
pleasure. Strokes (“* —- — — Cad— ”) now conceal her fond 
epithets. Vanessa is more than ever in love; Cadenus 


temporizes with still greater judgment, until he wearies of 
the part. Then come the protestations and beseechings of 
Vanessa. ‘“ How many letters must I send you before I shall 
receive an answer? Can you deny me in my misery the only 
comfort which I can expect at present? ... Show some 
tenderness for me, or I shall lose my senses.” Some little 
tenderness Cadenus must have shown, for the last letters are 
much more tranquil. Yet Vanessa omitted Swift from those 
to whom in her will she left twenty-five pounds to buy 
aring. Once more, apparently, had they become aloof, before 
the last separation. 

The old story of the last interview, like most of the old 
stories in this tragedy, is rejected by Mr. Freeman. We 
cannot ourselves leave it to limbo. Vanessa’s attitude to 
Stella is not cleared up by her newest memorialist ; and while 
it may not be true in detail that Vanessa wrote to Stella 
asking if Swift had married her, that Swift took fire, rode 
to confront Vanessa, flung down the letter in brutal silence 
and rode off, and so on, yet it is still exceedingly likely that 
something of the sort hurried Vanessa into her grave. 
Stranger things have happened. 





TWO REPRESENTATIVE NOVELISTS. 


Dangerous Ages. 
Mothwise. By Knut Hamsun. 


By RosE MAcaAuLaAy. (Collins. 
(Gyldendal. 


Ir is difficult to explain why Miss Macaulay’s most recent 
novel leaves us rather disquieted, aloof, unable quite to 
surrender ourselves to her powers and graces. The book is 
full of recommendations. It is a geological study of four 
strata of family life, from great-grandmother upward to the 
latest deposit of a very modern brother and sister, who 
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disbelieve in marriage with that Puritan rigor and intensity 
of conviction common to the young. Miss Macaulay handles 
this copious and none too manageable material with the easy 
distinction and mature dexterity our past experience of her 
work teaches us to take for granted. Each of her characters 
is individualized, particularly the great-grandmother, 
calm with the acceptance of the inevitable end, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Hilary, poised with tragic futility between 
regretting the passions and interests of the past and dreading 
the surrender of final old age. Nor do her children fail us: 
wise, pitiful, and dissatisfied Neville, the mother of Gerda 
and Kay, those buoyant crusaders, stormy and bitter Nan, 
the reticent and sagacious Pamela, “ bright and cool and 
firm, like a woman doctor,” and the others. They are all 
independent entities, each contributing a psychological tax 
to the common life of the family. Plainly, there is nothing 
wrong with Miss Macaulay’s faculty of definition, admirably 
sustained by a resource and fluency of expression. So remote, 
indeed, are the crudenesses of technique in construction and 
idiom expected in other novels from this balanced and highly 
accomplished work, that we are quite shocked when we 
discover a novelist of such parts using “ phenomenal” in 
the sense employed by the average journalist. Lastly, there 
is plenty of good fun, slyly and demurely expressed, even 
though the blade is none too sharp in the obvious prods at 
the psycho-analysts. 

Where, then, is our quarrel with “ Dangerous Ages ” ? 
It is that we suspect Miss Macaulay to be trading 
upon that attitude of choice, ironical, tolerant apart- 
ness which has gained her a just reputation, and to the 
loss of the finer, subtler, and deeper things she used to let 
fall, inconsequently but profusely, in such earlier books as 
“The Making of a Bigot” and ‘“ Non-Combatants and 
Others.” In one passage she says: “ What variety, what 
excitement, what a moving-picture show is this tragic and 
comic planet! Why want to be useful, why indulge such 













tedious vanities as ambitions, why dream wistfully of doing 
one’s bit, making one’s mark, in a world already as full of 
bits, bright, colored, absurd bits, as a kaleidoscope, as full 
of marks (mostly black marks) as a novel from a free 
library?’’ Without wishing to pin the author down to 
a gloss upon her own temperamental approach, we cannot 
but detect a self-consciousness here which is implicit 
throughout the book. Miss Macaulay has begun to write up 
to what her readers expect of her, to adopt a certain air of 
fashionable smartness, very becoming, but a trifle vulgar, 
like all smartness. She is getting into the way of showing 
off her characters to an amused and superior audience. The 
result is that these characters are becoming puppets—with 
plenty of life in them, but not so much as she could put 
into them if she chose. Her old respect for human motive 
and pity for human weakness are degenerating (that is the 
right word) into scorn and flippancy, which is the hall-mark 
of fashionable smartness. It is curious to notice how the 
slightest shifting of the angle of vision may transplant 
literary self-expression into a new plane of values altogether, 
for Miss Macaulay has done little more than over-emphasize, 
and so exploit her old objective and yet warm and sympathetic 
detachment. The workmanship remains as lucid and con- 
fident as ever—indeed, it gains in expertness—but what the 
jargonists call the “ emotional tone” has been lowered. We 
expect more of Miss Macaulay than this book, because we 
expect her to hold true to and develop her past, not to 
become something too clever, new, and exciting for her own 
steady insight. 
We do not enjoy either the translation, which is not 
English, or the Introductory Note, which is not criticism, 
to Hamsun’s delightful ‘“ Svemere.” The former is almost 
prattle, to such an extent has the delicacy of the original 
been hardened into simplesse, while the latter is a clever piece 
of sheer professionalism. “It... forms the culmination, 
the acquiescent close, of the self-expressional series that 
began with ‘Sult ’ ”—if criticism talks ofa reality like Hamsun 
after this fashion, accessibility to his work in England will 
mean the monopoly of an intellectual priestcraft. ‘‘ Moth- 
wise” (a word not to be found in the N.E.D.) is not a work 
of genius and profound vision, like ‘“‘ Growth of the Soil,” 
but a kind of heroic-picaresque comedy of village life in 
Nordland with the telegraph clerk Rolandsen’s ambitions 
and gallantries as the centre of the circle. Hamsun is 
a writer of extraordinary versatility, and there is no more 
kinship of spirit between “‘ Mothwise ” and “ Growth of the 
Soil’ than between “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ” and 
“ King Lear” or “ Comus”’ and “ Samson Agonistes.” One 
might almost call it a discharge of high spirits, but that 
its tender humanity and rare lightness of handling rate it 
higher. The latter is, literally, rare to us, since it is not 
numbered among the virtues of modern native novelists, who 
are everything you please, except mothlike in the touch. 
They are of the horny-handed, and books like “ Mothwise ” 
and Stephens’s “ The Crock of Gold” bind the spell of the 
uncapturable in the native literature of to-day upon us. 
Neither is the humanity of “ Mothwise” of the English 
type. It belongs to the Scandinavian and Russian method 
of giving each character his or her full tone and value, 
presenting each point of view without weighing the scales or 
obtruding moral judgments. Such a method (in which 
“Dangerous Ages’’ conspicuously fails) is inherently sub- 
versive of orthodox technique, and perhaps the pioneer of 
a morality greaier than any that evolution has, except 
through the prophecies of individuals, as yet dispersed 
among mankind. 





Hooks in Brief. 


The Secrets of a Kuttite. 


By Captain E, O. Movs.ey, 
R.F.A. (Lane. 


8s. 6d. net.) 


Captain Movs Ley, an authority on international law 
and now Chief Legislative Draftsman to the Judicial 
Department in Baghdad, here publishes the diary he wrote 





during the siege of Kut and afterwards in captivity, and 
which he concealed and did not recover until many months 
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after the Armistice. He was with the Sixth Division after 
Ctesiphon, fought at Um-al-Tabul, took part in the Kut 
operations from the beginning of the siege, and was taken 
as a prisoner to Kastamuni, north of Angora. Here he 
plotted escape, but though others he saved, himself he could 
not, and it was not until he was removed to hospital in 
Stamboul, where the conditions for the sick were atrocious, 
that he succeeded in getting away with Lieut.-Col. S. E. 
Newcombe over the Sea of Marmora in a boat. But they 
were wrecked in a storm, recaptured, court-martialled at 
Brusa, and confined for nine months in the underground 
typhus cells of Stamboul, though the official penalty for 
attempted escape was two weeks. Captain Mousley did not 
neglect political intrigue in spite of his hardships, and 
was, finally, sent to Smyrna in November, 1918, on a mission 
to the Fleet. All these varied personal experiences, 
together with what political information he could pick up 
and a minute account of the siege of Kut, are related with 
spirit, shrewdness, and a keen power of description. More 
than that we shall not find. 
* * * 


Illustrations of Medieval Thought. 

(S.P.C.K. 17s. 6d. net.) 

Forty years ago this book, of which the present edition is 
a long-needed reprint, was almost the only essay in English 
which discussed with scholarly precision the development of 
political ideas; to-day it is still among the very best of 
a select but goodly company. Mr. Poole has not merely the 
fine exactitude of Browning’s grammarian; he has also a 
noble sense of the perspective of thought which makes his 
book emphatically a study of human nature hardly less than 
of abstract ideas. Beginning with the Dark Ages, with dim 
figures like Claudius of Turin and mysterious martyrs like 
John the Scot, he traces the development of the European 
mind until, with Wyclif, we are left upon the threshold of 
the Reformation. The narrative is done with exquisite 
finish; and it is a tribute to the foundations laid by 
Mr. Poole a generation ago that in revision he should have 
found so little to alter. Certain things, indeed, he does not 
tell us that newly acquired readers ought to know. 
Manegold of Lautenbach, for instance, is Mr. Poole’s own 
special discovery ; outside of Shirley and Lechler, no one had 
done so much as Mr. Poole to make possible the command 
over the vast materials for Wyclif’s thought the last 
brilliant chapter of this volume reveals ; and he who avoids 
the appendices will miss a knowledge of how the most 
technical material can be made readable in the hands of 
a great scholar. Gierke is probably more learned than 
Mr. Poole; but he has none of his grace of mind and light- 
ness of style. Figgis is perhaps more suggestive; but he 
lacks both the ambit of Mr. Poole’s knowledge and his depth 
of exact scholarship. Add to these qualities the power, 
revealed in the brilliant chapter on Abelard, to tell a great 
story with vivid, dramatic ability, and it becomes possible 
to realize why Mr. Poole’s volume is an indispensable 
introduction to the understanding of the medieval time. 

* 


By R. L. POOLE. 


* * 
Modern Social Movements. By SAvEL ZimAND. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson; London: Grafton & Co. 10s. 6d.) 


More speculation, good and bad, is being made to-day 
on Socialist theory than on any other political philosophy. 
Its doctrine is not only affecting the attitude and destinies 
of working-class organizations, but is deeply influencing the 
thought of the older political parties. Confronted with the 
bibliographies which nearly every writer on the subject 
supplies for our guidance, we are moved to reflect, without 
deep regret, upon the brevity of life. We should think it 
possible for any clear-minded student who has capacity to 
work out an idea to a logical conclusion to equip himself 
with sufficient knowledge of Socialist philosophy in the reading 
of no more than half a dozen good treatises, say, Bertrand 
Russell’s “ Roads to Freedom ” (there is no clearer exposi- 
tion of the ideas of the different schools), a volume of Fabian 
essays, Kautsky’s “ Class Struggle,’’ Marx’s “ Value, Price 
and Profit,” and Kropotkin’s essay on Anarchism in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” with, perhaps, a good history 
of the trade union movement. It would leave his mind free 
for a few other things in life which matter. But if he should 
insist on becoming a specialist in the subject we can commend 
him to the guidance of Mr. Zimand. We never have 
encountered a more exhaustive bibliography of the writings 





on modern social movements. Nothing seems to have 
escaped Mr. Zimand’s net. The classification is admirable, 
and each catalogue is prefaced by a lucid and unbiased 
description of the subject with which it deals—Trade 
Unionism ; the Co-operative Movement; proposed experi- 
ments, such as co-partnership, national industrial councils, 
and the Plumb plan; the Single Tax, Socialism, Guild 
Socialism. Syndicalism, Bolshevism, and Anarchism. 
* * * 

Moltke. By Ligut.-CoL. F. E. Wuirron. (Constable. 18s.) 

MotrKe figures in this series (edited by Mr. Basil 
Williams), with Delane, Abdul Hamid, Lincoln, Herbert 
Spencer, Hugo, and others, as one of the makers of the 
nineteenth century. The word ‘‘ maker’’ is not necessarily 
complimentary, but Col. Whitton has no dubiety in his 
mind when he speaks of the greatness of Moltke. Even 
among German soldiers of a late date Moltke was not with- 
out critics. Col Whitton, however, all but accepts the old 
legend of the man as a war god, but his enthusiasm will not 
overcome the critical reader, especially if the latter’s respect 
for martial affairs is a little damped since 1914. But 
Col. Whitton writes clearly and pointedly, and may even 
hold the attention of those whose bump of reverence for 
army chiefs is not markedly prominert. And that means 
he has made his subject interesting. He leans to the side of 
conventional enthusiasm, but, apart from his view of 
Moltke’s personality and genius, his book has value as history 
in its lucid account of the battles fought. Some day Moltke 
may only be known as the author of costly frontal attacks 
made in causes not worth the sacrifice of one decent human 
creature. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. SipesoTHam's admirable series of portraits of political 
leaders, which recently appeared in the “ Times,” are to 
take book-form in October. There will be added to them a 
sketch of the Prime Minister, which has not yet seen the 
light. Mr. Sidebotham has now left the ‘ Times,” to 
whose pages he made so many interesting contributions. 

* * * 

Mr. Freperic CHAMBERLIN, whose study of Queen 
Elizabeth is shortly to be published, is an American doctor, 
who gave at the Royal Institution a very suggestive sketch 
of his subject, which was, in fact, the medical life of the 
Queen, illustrated by a chart of her considerable variety of 
ailments. They and Mr. Chamberlin’s researches at 
Salamanca seem to us to add very considerably to our 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s character, and to the history of her 
reign. They go far to dispose of the stories of her love- 
affairs, or rather of the physical side of them. 

7 * * 


Ir is sufficiently remarkable that the literary biographies 
of the early nineteenth century, after all the researches of 
sO many years past, are still capable of not insignificant 
revisions and even of minor reconstructions. Mr. Lucas has 
produced the fifth edition of his “ Life of Lamb,” a satis- 
factory biography if ever there was one; and yet, in the 
short interval since its reappearance in its perfected state, 
we understand that new facts and new personal recollections 
have been gleaned in several quarters. Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
unrivalled “ Keats” would have been amplified had the 
correspondence recently summarized in a contemporary come 
into his hands in time. Byron is once again enjoying a 
season. Shelley’s least syllable and uttermost farthing are 
being reconsidered by an indefatigable expert. 

* aa * 


THEN there is Wordsworth, who was not always the 
green-spectacled old silentiary “ distributing stamps to the 
Lakers.” Professor G. M. Harper, of Princeton, now pub- 
lishes “ Wordsworth’s French Daughter” (Milford, 4s. 6d. 
net), a little book suggested to him six years ago by a collec- 
tion of letters from Dorothy Wordsworth to Mrs. Clarkson, 
then unpublished, among the MSS. in the British Museum. 
In his “ Life of Wordsworth,” 1916, Professor Harper quoted 
these letters without being able to illuminate them from any 
other source ; in 1917 he discovered the actual details behind 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s references to “the young woman 
whom I mentioned to you”... “the reports which we 
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receive from Caroline’s Mother and Mr. Beaudouin of her 
interesting and amiable qualities,” ‘“‘my Niece’s wedding.” 
* * * 


WorpswortH met Marie-Anne Vallon at Orleans, says 
his biographer, in the spring of 1792. She is believed to 
have been “ intensely Royalist and Catholic,” and there were 
also technical obstacles from the point of view of the Vallon 
family to her marriage with the Protestant and revolutionary 
poet. More definite information is contained in a document 
which certifies the birth of the daughter of “ Williams 
Wordwodsth, anglais, et de Marie-Anne Vallon,” on 
December 15th, 1792. ge document also describes the poet 

s “ Wordsodsth ” and “ Wordworsth.” The girl, Anne- 
Caroline, presently began to correspond with her father ; 
and when, in 1816, she was married to Jean Baudouin it was 
as Caroline Wordsworth and with the formal consent of 
William Wordsworth. Four years later the poet, his wife, 
and a party of friends and relatives are found visiting 
Caroline and her mother in Paris. 

* * * 

Proressor Harper, who tells the story in full, observes 

that he has been permitted to read the original diary of 


Crabb Robinson at Dr. Williams’s Library, and that it 
testifies convincingly to the intimacy of ‘“ Monsieur and 


Madame Beaudoin” and ‘“ Madame Vallon” with their 
English visitors. One wonders what will be done eventually 
to make the contents of these numerous packed volumes of 
Robinson’s generally accessible. Those who know the selec- 
tion put forth by Dr. Sadler over half-a-century since can 
estimate the actual value of the diary by the fact that 
about seven-eighths of it remain unprinted. It is vaguely 
rumored that someone is examining these manuscripts with 
a view to an adequate publication, and if that is the -case 
we anticipate a work of intense interest. With the early 
nineteenth century, everything seems to have fallen out 
aright: not only was the genius there, but also such an 
unparalleled recorder as Crabb Robinson. 
* * * 

To return to Wordsworth, the chapter now supplied by 
Professor Harper may be supplemented in a forthcoming 
revision of “ The Early Life of Wordsworth,” by Professor 
Emile Legouis, of the Sorbonne. It is not a case of meddling 
with matters best left to themselves ; the episode cannot but 
have influenced deeply the psychology and the poetry of 
Wordsworth. One would like, too, to know something more 
of Annette and Caroline. 





Che Drama. 


BACK TO STAGELAND. 


THERE seems no reason at all why Miss Gertrude Page 
should not write a good play about Rhodesia. She knows 
the land well and she loves it passion 
assets. If the sentiment of her stories is simple and 
broad, that is not necessarily a defect on the stage ; more- 
over, one suspects that in the wilds life may tend to 
reveal, on small provocation, the nakedness of drama 
and even of melodrama. Consequently, though we did 
not, from what we knew of Miss Gertrude Page’s 
writings, expect that “The Edge o’ Beyond” would be 
a work of very deep philosophy or psychology, we were 
ready to find it getting home with an ingenuous, 
vigorous appeal. Why does it fail to do so? 

The answer to this question is interesting, and makes 
it worth while to consider ‘“‘ The Edge o’ Beyond ’’ rather 
more closely than that work in itself really warrants. 
Observe that the programme of the performance 
at the Garrick Theatre says ‘adapted by Roy 
Horniman and Ruby Miller’’ from Miss Page’s book. 
A playwright and an actress have been added to the 
novelist, and between them the three have produced, in 
the grimmest sense of the word, a stage play. It does not 
matter whether the playwright and the actress insisted 
that the novelist should allow this to be done or whether 
the novelist gladly fell into the snare. The result is that, 
in deference to theatrical tradition, what should have 
been an attempt to portray life as Miss Page sees it has 
been conventionalized according to a set pattern of 
melodramatic and farcical absurdity. We have not 










read all Miss Page’s books, but would she at her own 

desk set down that an injured husband begins a scene 

of fury by taking off his pith-helmet and deftly flinging 
it into a corner of the room? If a young lady from May- 

fair were to try to wash shirts and pyjamas for the first 

time in Rhodesia, would she (however poor a job she 
made of it) starch them until they stood up like tailors’ 
dummies to be laughed at? Does even a rowdy society 
girl think it funny to plaster a male friend’s face with 

flour as the page-boy does the Baron’s in a “ Cinderella ” 
pantomime? Do these things happen (and happen all 
together) to real people? Would Miss Page, in cold 
blood, record them as happening in the chapters of a 
novel? We cannot believe it. The fact is that all this 
stuff, and a great deal more like it in the play, is a 
tradition of “ humor ”’ and “ power” handed down from 
the days when the pariah-like status of the actor left 
him to a world of his own, without culture or experience 
of life outside his theatre. Mrs. Crummles (it will not 
be forgotten) when she took a walk through Portsmouth 
“trod the pavement as if she were going to immediate 
execution.’’ She judged it an aristocratic thing to do. 

Doubtless Mr. Crummles, had his means run to it, would 
have furnished his dining-room with the banners and 
armorial trophies of the “‘ Baronial Hall (First Grooves) ” 
designed by his scene-painter, in the innocent belief that 
so the houses of the great and the men of taste were 
decorated. His notions of wit, of pathos, of love, of 
religion, were to match. They were all he could be 
expected to acquire. 

Well, those days are past. The modern man or 
woman of the theatre is as well bred and educated as the 
member of any of the other liberal professions. Your 
modern actor knows the world and the usa zes of society. 
Crummles the Bohemian is buried, and his -vardrobe, 
his prompt-books, his traditions, and his ‘‘ gags ’’ might 
now be interred with him. Next time Miss Gertrude 
Page tells an artless tale about a spoiled society beauty 
who makes a visit to Rhodesia and finds after her return 
that its spaces and its sunsets and its brave, keen men 
are a magnet to draw her tyrannously from her London 
ease and frivolity back to its great adventure again, let 
her put it on the stage just in the way that she knows 
or believes that such things happen, and take no advice 
on how to ‘“‘ get a laugh ’’ or how to “‘ get it over ”’ 
from anyone connected with the theatre. The result 
may or may not be a great play, but it will be a play 
in the actuality of which people may possibly believe. 
Miss Ruby Miller must share the guilt of this hideous 
adaptation, but she atones for it in a measure by the 

ginger ’’ she throws into her playing of the heroine. 
It is a crude and noisy performance erough, but shows 
powers that could be cultivated by a martinet of a 
producer. Miss Doris Lloyd, on the other hand, playing 
a persecuted Rhodesian wife and mother, al:nost lifts her 
scenes to reality by her restraint and control of her 
resources. Mr. Basil Rathbone as a gloomy but honor- 
able doctor with a repressed passion for the suffering 
wife is naturally all at sea in an affair of this kind. 

We can only offer our deepest syn.pathies. 
D. L. M. 





Music. 


PURCELL IN CHURCH. 


ANOTHER volume of Purcell’s works has just been issued 
by the Purcell Society—the long-delayed first volume of 
the Anthems, edited by Mr. G. E. P. Arkw right. It 
should have appeared several years ago, as it ‘contains 
the anthems of Purcell’s early period; but the textual 
criticism of the manuscripts involved was a very compli- 
cated affair, and at the time it was found advisable to 
publish the later anthems and postpone their chrono- 
logical predecessors. The Purcell Society has often been 
reproached for the style in which its publications are 
brought out. Even before the war the volumes were too 
sumptuous and massive for convenient use, though con- 
sidering the expenses of production their cost is absurdly 





small. It would have been much more useful, it has 
been suggested, to print the works of Purcell in practical 
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performing editions which everybody could buy and use. 
But the popular dissemination of Purcell’s music was not 
the object for which the Society was founded forty-five 
years ago. Its sole intention was to print a complete and 
accurate text, following the models of the Bach-Gesell- 
schaft and the German Handel Society. The magnifi- 


cent format was chosen at the outset, and inappropriate | 


as it may seem in these days of economy, it 1s obvious 
that the Society has no choice but to keep it up. The 
popularization of Purcell must be the work of others ; 
perhaps when the present edition is completed we may 
hope to see the initiation of a “ New Purcell Society ”’ on 
the analogy of the Neue Bach-Gesellschaft. It is an old 
quarrel, the choice between scholars’ editions and practi- 
cal editions of the music of the past. There can be no 
doubt whatever that if such music is worth reprinting at 
all, it must be reprinted in both forms, and no doubt 
either that the practical popular edition must be pre- 
ceded by one edited by scholars for scholars. And there 
is no possible compromise, no middle course. The massive 
tomes of the Purcell Society are not meant to be played 
from. They simply represent the most accurate version 
that can be obtained from the collation of manuscript 
and early printed sources. The modern performer wants 
marks of expression put in, indications of bowing for the 
strings, and a ready-made part for the organ or piano- 
forte instead of a figured bass. But the moment such 
practical additions are printed, the score becomes useless 
to a scholar—not merely to the professed researcher, but 
to any musician with a scholarly mind and a scholarly 
training. If he wishes to perform a Purcell anthem or 
sonata, he has—according to the degree of his learning 
—the right to his own interpretation of the music. 
Certain questions of interpretation—that is, of the inter- 
pretation of notes and figures—are for experts only to 
settle; they are questions of paleography and history. 
But there are others—and to the listener and performer 
these are the more important—which are purely esthetic. 
On these points there can be no fixed decision ; no scholar 
would wish to deliver a final judgment. What is most 
to be desired is not the multiplication of facile perform- 
ing editions, for they can never be fool-proof, but the 
multiplication of scholarly musicians who are adequately 
equipped to deal with the esthetic interpretation of a 
plain, ungarbled text. 

At the time when the Purcell Society was founded, 
and for many years afterwards, Purcell’s fame was kept 
alive mainly by his church music. Yet if one reads the 
lists of music announced in certain newspapers every 
Saturday for performance in London’s places of worship 
the following day, it is but seldom that the name of 
Purcell occurs among them. It would be interesting if 
some musical journal would collect statistics from all the 
cathedrals and collegiate churches of England as to the 
extent to which Purcell’s sacred music was performed 
in them. If Purcell is but seldom heard, it is not for want 
of copies to sing from, for, whether correctly edited or 
not, there are a large number of his anthems easily and 
cheaply accessible in print. But from such conversations 
as I have had with clergymen and cathedral organists, 
I incline to think that they neglect Purcell simply 
because they and their congregations do not really like 
him. 

The fashion of the present day, in so far as it ever 
escapes from church music of the Victorian period, seems 
to be tending more towards the Elizabethan age. Popu- 
lar histories of music repeat over and over again the same 
censorious criticisms on the church music of the Restora- 
tion, until the reader begins to think that the word 
“ Hallelujah ’’ must be regarded as an ejaculation of 
profanity. The climax of wickedness was reached when 
Charles II. sent Pelham Humphry over to Paris to study 
under Lully. Even if Lully had never written a note of 
sacred music, his influence would not have done any 
harm to Humphry’s artistic morals, for Lully’s operas, 
whatever other faults they may have, are never deficient 
in dignity. As a matter of fact Lully composed a vast 
quantity of psalms and motets, the severity and gravity 
of which are irreproachable. No; if Purcell and Lully 
are forgotten as church composers, it is not because they 
were too frivolous, but because they were too austere, 


} 
| 








In estimating the value of Purcell it is absurd to 
compare him with musicians who lived a century later 
or earlier. We must consider him, whether as church- 
man or as dramatist, in relation to those who were more 
or less his contemporaries; and the most eminent of 
these were Lully and the elder Scarlatti. What strikes 
one immediately is the vast superiority of the Protestant 
over the Catholics. Scarlatti is more attractive, in 


certain directions much more accomplished; Lully is 


more massive and imposing. But Purcell speaks to us 
not in Latin, but in our own tongue, with a poignancy 
of expression such as neither Lully nor Scarlatti ever 
achieved. The use of Latin at once removes church 
music from the range of real human expression. To 
some minds this may be a definite advantage ; the purely 
religious aspect of the matter I do not propose to dis- 
cuss. What is of esthetic interest is the effect: which 
Latin has on the purely musical technique. Even in 
Italian hands it never has the rhythmical elasticity of 
Italian ; indeed, when Scarlatti, in his Concerti Sacri, 
sets jigging, rhymed Latin verses to jigging, coloratura 
music, the effect is often ridiculous. Lully’s motets have 
gravity and a very monumental sense of beauty; but 
there is a certain monotony about their rhythms. The 
syllables of the words, one feels, are just minims and 
crotchets, no more. 

Purcell, setting the English Bible, could never 
regard it as a mere matter of minims and crotchets. In 
the first place, mere minims and crotchets are of very 
little use to him, for the rhythmical subtleties of English 
prose require more delicate and complex divisions of time 
values. And Purcell, setting the English Bible, had 
a wonderful advantage over those who set it another 
hundred or two hundred years later. To him it must 
have been practically a new book ; it had been published 
little more than half a century before. Its phrases 
still represented to some extent the spoken language of 
the people; it had not become conventionalized into 
meaninglessness by the devout reverence of centuries. 
That is why, when we read a Purcell anthem, the words 
of the Scriptures stand out with such extraordinary force 
and vitality. Somebow this quality does not seem to 
attract most of our modern church musicians. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, of course Purcell was a very great man,; but really, 
can you say you like those interminable declamatory 
passages for solo alto, tenor, and bass, with just 
a skipping Hallelujah at the end for the full chorus? ” 
It looks as if our churchgoers preferred the sweet voices 
of their choirboys to the grave words of the Bible. 
There is also this to be said, that the average lay clerk 
has not much idea of declaiming noble literature. There 
will be many to whom the name of Purcell or Blow recalls 
those good old men of the ‘‘ Thunderguts’’ race, 
for whom the appoggiature of Restoration music con- 
verted ‘‘the people’’ into ‘‘ the pa-hee-pa-hul.’”’ 
Another inevitable difficulty is that some of Purcell’s 
best anthems require a band of strings. No organ can 
do justice to those noble interludes, as anyone will agree 
who has heard them properly played. And so our ecclesi- 
astico-musical authorities seriously suggest making 
extracts and pot-pourris out of Purcell’s anthems, like 
children who pick the plums out of a cake. Against 
these iniquities the much-maligned Purcell Society is at 


least some sort of defence. Epwarp J. Dent. 





Science. 


A POINT IN PROBABILITY. 


THE mathematical theory of probability is a subject 
of somewhat ill-defined standing. As a branch of mathe- 
matics it should partake of the infallibility which is 
supposed to be characteristic of that department of know- 
ledge, but, in fact, its pretensions are regarded dubiously 
by many mathematicians. Of one well-known theorem 
in probability Poincaré remarked, for instance, that the 
mathematicians believe it because they suppose it to be 
confirmed by experiment, and the experimenters believe 
it because they suppose it to be a result of calculation, 
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URGENT CABLE 
FROM RUSSIA 


“TGIVE MY WIFE £1,000” 


““And I am a poor man, too—really much poorer than 
one of the so-called ‘New poor.’ Yet, on my wife’s birth- 
day, I gave her £1,000.” 

‘“ When we sat down for breakfast on that memorable 
morning I produced a document, and handed it to her with 


| the remark, ‘ Now listen while I tell you why I am giving 
| you this £1,000.’ 


We have just received an. 
urgent cable from our re- 
presentatives in Russia ask- 
ing for food, clothing, medical | 
utensils, and drugs to combat 
disease and famine in the 
overcrowded famine 


Our workers have been dis- 
tributing relief in and around 
Moscow for the past fifteen 


“This is an investment policy with the Sun Life of 
Canada, and I have made the first payment of £58. 6s., 
and should I die to-morrow, either through illness or 
accident, you would receive £1,000, plus half the deposit I 
have just paid—altogether £1,029. 3s. 

‘‘This policy is to be in force for twenty years. Now 
suppose, as I am now forty, that I live to be sixty years of 


| age, we shall receive from the Sun Life of Canada about 
area. | 


oe and a better birthday gift for both of us, 
eh?” 


“But,”’ said my wiie, “how does it happen that you 


| are entitled to a sum of £1,450 in twenty years? ’”’ 


months and urgently plead | 


for further help. 


Prrrereree SEC eee eee 


Please send your gifts, ear- 


Gifts of s é ng: 
Clothing marked ‘Russia’ to 
(new or part- 


ly worn) will 
be welcomed 
at the Ware- 
house—5, 
New St. Hill, 


THE FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 








(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.); 
as ye Room 9, 27, Chancery Lane, 
ise London, W.C. 2. 
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FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED 


} 

One Million Men and Women who will give | 

FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. | 

That will maintain the whole Service of | 

244 LIFE-BOATS. | 

During the first seven months of 1921 | 

£60,000 have been received. | 

The Institution still needs 760,000 Five Shillings. 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 

If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 

Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“Why, in just this way: all the deposits are really 
investments, and my dividends accumulate until the twenty 
years are up. On the basis of past experience these divi- 
dends will amount to £450.” 

“It’s splendid,’’ she replied. 


“Yes, it is,’ I went on. ‘“ But what I like best, 


| though, is that during all the twenty years, if anything 


| secure from want. ... 


| going to live for the full twenty years. 








should happen to me, you and the children will at least be 
For instance, if I were taken off 
in the twelfth year you are bound to receive £1,394. 4s.—that 
is, the original £1,000 plus fifty per cent. of all my deposits. 

‘*Another thing. It is most unlikely that we should 
save the sum of £1,450 in the next twenty years. But we 
can make these annual payments without a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. It is, indeed, a fine system of saving—and 
quite the best form of investment I have studied for some 
time. Then, as regards the annual deposit, I deduct that 
amount from my income before paying income-tax, thus 
saving £8. 15s., making my net payments £49. 11s. per annum. 

‘* That is not all, either. If in years to come we strike 
a patch of bad luck, I can look inside the Policy, and see at 
a glance what is the surrender value. The table there tells 
me at once what the company will advance as a loan on the 
Policy, or the amount to be drawn at the date originally 
fixed if I stop further deposits.”’ 

“Well, John,’’ my wife remarked, ‘“ this is some birth- 
day gift. I admire your thoughtfulness for myself and the 
children. I can’t help thinking, too, that we have never 
spent money to better purpose. But, my boy, I don’t want 
to draw that £1,000 and half the deposits made. You are 
We shall be getting 
on, then, and £1,450 will be very useful.”’ 

‘‘Rather,”’ I said, ‘‘It’s a fine provision for our old 

age.”’ 
And that’s how I gave my wife £1,000. 
The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
and the company is under strict Government supervision. 
Anyone interested should write at once for full particulars, 
giving his or her age, and the amount it is proposed to invest 
annually. All communications treated in confidence. Write 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 11, Canada 
House, Norfolk-street, London, W.C. 2. 
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And Bertrand Russell has recently said that what we 
really know about probability is that all theories of 
probability are probably wrong. It would not be diffi- 
cult to accumulate a number of such sceptical comments. 
And when we come to consider the probabilities, not of 
drawing certain colored balls from an urn, but of events 
with rather more bearing on the normal conduct of life, 
we enter a region where it is very difficult indeed to form 
a clear idea of what we are talking about. Yet, as 
Bishop Butler said, we are guided almost wholly by 
probabilities in the conduct of life. We assess the value 
of different probabilities ; we state that some are greater 
than others. Our conception is quantitative, even 
though it is indefinite. It is usual to suppose that this 
indefiniteness is due to lack of attention; we make a 
cursory and rapid survey of the chances of colliding with 
a motor-bus, say, before we begin to cross the road. 
Our estimate does not present itself to our mind as 
a figure, but we suppose it could be made numerical if 
we went into the matter closely enough. We ordinarily 
assume, that is to say, that all probabilities are really 
numerical. The mathematical definition of probability 
assumes this: probability is defined to be the ratio of 
the number of favorable events to the number of possible 
events. But it is immediately added that these events 
must have the same “‘ initial probability.’’ So that, in 
our definition, is couched in terms of the quantity we 
are trying to define. 

But, apart from this difficulty, to which we shall 
return in a moment, are all probabilities numerical? It 
is one of the theses of Mr. J. M. Keynes’s recent book* 
on the subject that probability is not necessarily 
numerical. He takes several instances from practical 
life, the sort of instances brought before a judge in 
a court of law, and shows that, on the available evidence, 
no figure can be assigned to the probability concerned. 
It is no answer to say that a more precise knowledge 
of the circumstances would enable a figure to be arrived 
at, for probability, Mr. Keynes insists, is a relation 
between a statement and a number of others—those con- 
stituting the evidence. More precise knowledge of the 
circumstances means that the relation is now to be 
established for a different set of statements; the proba- 
bility may become more definite, but it is not the same 
probability. The relation of probability is, in general, 
he thinks, more like the relation of similarity. We 
can say that A resembles B more than C does, but it 
would not be possible to say that A’s resemblance to B 
was twice that of C’s. Probability, in fact, cannot, in 
general, be defined in terms of other ideas. It reposes 
on a direct intuitive judgment. Sometimes the result 
of this judgment can be expressed as a numerical 
estimate, but more often it cannot. 

Let us go back to the cases where a numerical esti- 
mate is possible. We shall find that the direct intuitive 
judgment needs to be exercised very warily. Suppose, 
for instance, that we have no information whatever 
respecting the area or population of the countries of the 
world. We merely have a string of names of countries, 
and we are told that a man must be an inhabitant of one 
or the other. On this information we shall surely 
conclude that a man is as likely to be an inhabitant of 
Great Britain, say, as of France. Further, he is as likely 
to be an inhabitant of Ireland as of France. And, on 
the same data, he is as likely to be an inhabitant of the 
British Isles as of France. But it follows from the first 
two propositions that he is twice as likely to be an inhabi- 
tant of the British Isles as of France. Can we say that 
the knowledge that Great Britain and Ireland compose 
the British Isles is a ground for supposing that a man 
is more likely to inhabit them than France? Let us take 
another example. Two cards, chosen from different 
packs, are placed face downwards on the table: one is 
taken up and found to be of a black suit: what is the 
chance that the other is black also? It is natural to 
suppose that the chance is even, for the card is either 
red or black. Since it must be one or the other, and 
there is no reason to prefer one alternative to the other, 
it follows that there is an even chance that it is black. 
But there is another way of looking at the question. 





*“A Treatise on Probability.” By John Maynard Keynes. 
(Macmillan. 18s. net.) 





When the cards are lying face downwards on the table 
there are three equal possibilities: there is one of each 
color, both are black, or both are red. If both cards are 
black we are twice as likely to turn up the first card 
black as we are if one is red and the other black. The fact 
that the first is black, therefore, makes the probability 
that the other is black twice as great as the probability 
that it is red. 

On this way of looking at it, therefore, the chance 
of the second card being black is two out of three. And 
Poincaré and Mr. Keynes quote the following problem, 
dealt with by Bertrand Russell. If a chord in a 
circle is drawn at random, what is the probability that 
it will be less than the side of the inscribed equilateral 
triangle? We may start from three different assump- 
tions: (1) We may asume that it is indifferent at what 
point one end of the chord lies. If we choose a point, 
then we may choose the direction at random. (2) We 
start by assuming that it is indifferent in what direction 
we suppose the chord to lie. (3) We choose the middle 
point of the chord at random. These three assumptions 
appear equally plausible, but the first gives the answer 
3, the second 4, and the third }#. Poincaré concludes 
from instances such as this that the choice of preliminary 
assumptions, which are to be regarded as “ initially 
probable,” is a matter of convention. The initial 
assumption depends on the fancy of the investigator, 
and, this being so, the calculus of probabilities is a polite 
exercise. ‘‘ Le calcul des probabilités offre une contra- 
diction dans les termes mémes qui servent a le désigner, 
et, si je ne craignais de rappeler ici un mot trop souvent 
répété, je dirais qu’il nous enseigne surtout une chose; 
c'est de savoir que nous ne savons rien.’’ Mr. Keynes 
is a little impatient, and, we think, rightly impatient, 
with this conclusion. Mr. Keynes’s own conclusion would 
require somewhat lengthy treatment for its exposition, 
but the part which bears on the present question may be 
stated simply enough in approximately his own words: 
our knowledge must not enable us to split up an alter- 
native into a disjunction of two sub-alternatives which 
are (1) expressible in the same form, (2) are mutually 
exclusive, and (3) are, on the evidence, possible. “In 
short, the Principle of Indifference (or of equal initial 
probability) is not applicable to a pair of alternatives, 
if we know that either of them is capable of being further 
split up into a pair of possible but incompatible alterna- 
tives of the same form as the original pair.’’ The con- 
clusion sounds reasonable, and the reader will see that 
it is immediately applicable to the examples given above. 
We have confined our attention to this one point of 
“initial probability ” because it is one of the best known 
bugbears in the theory of probability, but the reader 
interested in the subject will find that Mr. Keynes deals 
with practically the whole field of the subject in a fresh 
and stimulating way. 
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